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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XCIII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





A few days ago a neighbor called 
us to go with him to a burnt-down 


tenant house to see a eolored child | 


which had been left in the house and 
liad been burnt to death. The house 


was closed up but not locked, and the | 
| 


whole family, excepting this child, 
was away. 

We would not mention this but for 
the fact that it is a common oceur- 
ence and entails a loss on the own- 
ers; not only this, but the horrible 


is sufficient to arouse the feelings of 
It 


seems that it is confined entirely to 


every thinking man and woman. 


We have a law for- 
bidding the locking the doors of 
houses containing ehildren, yeu it Is 
-a dead letter. What is the remedy ? 
Can some one devise a plan that will 
prevent this trouble in the future? 
The negroes say that to leave the 


the eolored race. 


louse open is just simply to lose all 
they own, for no sooner is it known 
than some neighbor will go over and 
pilfer the house and take every thing 
they ean lay their hands on. 
But lives should 
not be destroyed this way. 


know this is true. 





| 
| beans. 


The Velvet Bean. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
The following clipping is from a 
Wilmington paper: 
“Mr. B. G. Worth has growing in 


his garden a remarkable plant known | 


as the velvet bean. 


immense size of the bunches of beans 
upon it. 


teen inches long and the shelled 


| beans in a cluster would fill a pint 


| cup. 


the butter bean. 


righ | be a forage plant but Mr. Worth 
death inflicted on innocent children | 





We all | 


does not known whether it is good 
tor stock or not. 
Dr. G. C. Worth has quite a patch 
of these beans on Greenville Sound, 
and they have absolutely covered the 


earth. They are matted all over the 
ground to a height of three or four 


feet.” 
Is not this plant the same that is 


so highly prized by the Florida eat- | 


T have been 
botanical 


tlemen as a stock food ? 


unable to aseertain§ the 


name of the plant. 


about it, as it seems to me a good 
thing for stockmen to grow, if what 


' our Florida friends say of it is true. 


No farmer who rents houses to col- | 


ored people will escape loss sooner or | 


It is out of the question to 
to 


later. 
insure, for no company wishes 
earry such risks without charging a 
rate which will be prohibitive. 
person could be proseeuted for cruel- 
ty for shutting up children, but that 


Any | 


ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey, of 
N. C. Agricultural Experiment 
Station.) 

The plant mentioned in the clip- 


| ping sent by Mr. Taylor is doubtless 


would do just about as much good | 
as lynching, and almost every close | 


cbserver knows that is a failure so 
far as preventing the for 
which such punishment is intended 


erimes 


to prevent. 
the farmers are generally the heav- 


iest losers. 
* 


* * 

Now is a good time to cull out all 
eattle and other stock on the farm 
that it will not pay to carry over till 
spring. A close calculation will show 
that many by 
feeding old cows or yearlings which 


farmers lose money 
are worth only what they will bring 
in beef. We have found it best to 
keep young stock as much so as pos- 
sible. It will cost several dollars 


more to keep a twelve-year-old cow 
than it will a six-year-old, and unless 
a cow has some special merit we pre- 
fer to get clear of them before they 
reach twelve years. 


HARRY 


FARMER. 


Tn all eases of such fires, | 





the velvet bean, now so largely grown 
in Florida, but in our elimate it can- 
not compete with the cow pea as a 
forage plant, since it requires too 
long a season. Where they have 
eight months of hot weather it is a 
plant of very great value, but plant- 
ed here in April I found that it had 
just begun to bloom October ; 
kenee it cannot, of course, be sown 
after the grain crop, as we do the 


in 


cow pea. It makes an immense mass 
of growth and merely for the pur- 
pose of accumulating humus in the 
soil, it may pay in the warmer sec- 
tion of the State. 

It is all right for South Florida, 
Lut the cowpea will beat it in North 


Carolina. 


The botanical name of the velvet | 


bean is Mucuna Utilis. 





Conscience warns us as a friend 


before it punishes us as a judge.— | 


Stanislaus. 


It grew from one | 
bean and is remarkable for the pro- | 
fusion of its vine and foliage and the | 


It is also quite prolific and | 


must have upon it a half bushel of | 
Some of the clusters are fif- | 


The leaves resemble those of | 
It is presumed to | 


Who ean tell us?) 


Would like to | 


have Prof. Massey tell us something | 


| 
| MAKE THE BEST OF WHAT YOU 
HAVE. 


| Great Results May be Accomplished by 


Careful Selection and Development of | 


Any Breed or Variety. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
In August I disposed of my EFI- 
berta peaches. 
| that variety and by a careful system 
of spraying I had peaches of most 
of 


measured 31% inches in diameter 


them 
and 
and 


excellent quality. Many 
weighed 1 pound and 2 ounces, 
eut 1%4 inches clear meat between 
skin These found ready 
sale at one dollar a basket; in fact. 


and seed. 


no one asked about the price, they 
were so astounded at the appearance. 
I could have sold a great many. * 
I gave Colonel Creeey two of these 
The Colonel is 96 
years old and said he had never seen 


LIN cau 


peaches last year. 


coaayy CDADIERS (Bava, Wo evare war 


in his Eeonomist-Faleon that they | 
must have grown in the days when | 


there were giants in the land. 
The average of the 
peach offered for sale in the 


size 
city 


markets, is about 112 inches in diam- | 
T thought-! 


eter and weighs 4 ounces. 
IT was the 
| peaches, 


Elberta 
write 


champion 
I have wanted to 
something about these peaches be- 
fore, but was afraid the discussion 


on 


would stagger belief, but when I saw | 


in The Progressive Farmer of Au- 
gust 26th, the story about the peach- 


myself away behind. But at any rate, 
IT am up with the times about home 
on peaches. 


I have also a lot of fine apples, 
and | 


Baldwins, Magnum  Borums, 


Winesaps, that are very fine. Can’t 
raise any fruit without spraying. I 
have 13 varieties of grapes. Have 
these to spray also. 

It was said by Patrick Henry that 
eternal vigilance was the price of 
liberty, but in these latter days it is 
the price of hog and hominy, or at 
least of suecess in any kind of bus- 
iness. Farming is as much a _ pro- 

fession as medicine, law or surgery, 

and a man sueceeds in farming as 
in other professions in proportion 
as he is proficient in his profession. 

He must study the nature and habits 
| of plants and trees, find out their 
needs and supply them and _ protect 


them against their enemies. He may 


do this in a greater or less degree | 


One 
of the best farmers I know ean’t read 


without knowing anything else. 


or write. One of the best financiers 





I have six trees of | 


Elberta | 


es that the State Museum had re- | 
ceived from Southern Pines I found | 


| I know does not know his name if 
| he sees it in print. He can calculate 
| the most complicated sum in partial 
payments by his head, but doesn’t 
know a figure in the book. 

So, brother farmers, study hard to 
| become proficient in your profession. 
Make the best out of what you have; 
there’s no telling what you ean ac- 
complish. Take the peach story, for 
example; see what development. You 
can take your hogs, your cattle, your 
sheep, your poultry, and, by careful 
study and feed and attention, devel- 
op them into anything you want. I 
have a stock of hogs that I have bred 
myself and you can’t go into any 


breeder’s farm east of Biltmore and 
find a hog that will compare with 
| them. I have had woods cows that 
| would give four gallons of milk per 
i day, and make 12 ounces of butter. 
of particular 


x hot T have hw ‘ aalaa 
tion of pullets every winter and by 


introducing new roosters of no rela- 
tion to the hens, developed a breed 
that would surprise you as to results. 

You will find in among your stock 
and poultry every year some speci- 
mens finer than the rest. Save these 
for breeding. Don’t throw away 
| your old stock to get new, unless you 
are situated to take care of the new 
ones. If you can’t swim a herring, 
don’t go and get a whale, but make 
the best you can out of what you 
have, and add to it as you are able. 

JACK JOHNSON. 


Perquimans Co., N. C. 


My poultry are no 


aorta 


| Dhinaiendl 





The U. S. Department of Agriecul- 
ture has recently issued Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 154, entitled “The Home 


Fruit Garden: Preparation and 
Care.” This bulletin was prepared 
by L. C. Corbett, Horticulturist of 


the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department, and contains much in- 
formation in regard to the laying 
out and eare of small fruit gardens. 

After stating the object of a fruit 
garden, the bulletin the 
relation of the home garden to the 


deseribes 


fruit interests, the influence of ama- 
fruit 
ties, changed conditions of fruit eul- 


teur growers upon communi- 
ture, and the advantages and _ pleas- 
This 


is followed by directions for cultiva- 


ures of the home fruit garden. 


tion of the garden, including modifi- 
eation of the soil, of 
plants, pruning and protection. Sug- 
gestions are for adapting 
plants to the conditions prevailing, 


preparation 
given 


eombining plants of various habits 
and growth, and for a combined fruit 


| and vegetable garden. 
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HOW ONE COTTON FARMER HAS 
MADE MONEY. 


An Interesting Story of One Man’s Ex- 
perience. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I read Mr. O. W. Blacknall’s let- 
ter in The Progressive Farmer on 
curing pea-vine hay. I tried the ex- 
periment on a small scale. I mowed 
and stacked all the same evening, 
commencing at 3 p.m. As I did all 
the work myself, did not get a very 
large stack, about four feet in diam- 
eter and five feet earefully 
rounded at the top. 
present writing that my vines will 


high, 
I feel sure at 


rot. 

Have been a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for fourteen years. 
The editor and all the contributors 
have been of the opinion that no 
man could survive who raised cotton 
to buy supplies. 

A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 


In 1874 I twenty-one years 
old. I had one hundred dollars. My 
father gave me a horse worth seven- 
dollars. This was stock in 
Father had original 


was 


ty 
trade. 


my 
some 


Terrapin Bugs on Collards. 


| Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


| destructive to collards. 


wood land of which he offered to give | 


me twenty acres if I would clear it. 
So I went to work and in three win- 
ters I had cleared thirteen acres. 

Planted and 
commenced to raise cotton. Some 
years would plant nothing but cot- 
ton; sometimes a little corn. 

In 1881 I married and settled on 
+ : ; ; ins 
from the ground up, as there was not 
a house of any kind on the place. I 
eontinued to raise cotton and buy 
corn and meat, in the meantime in- 
vesting my surplus money in city 
property. A few years later I bought 
another twenty-acre lot for which 
I paid four hundred dollars. Bought 
other city property as money would 
accumulate. Later I bought ninety 
acres more. Now I hear the editor 
and all the host of the A. and M. Col- 


. > om 
lege and many others saying, “Every- 


in corn two years, 


hawine ta hula 


thing you have, is under mortgage, 
and you will have to go under.” Now 
let me say I have never signed a 
mortgage, and have not made an ac- 
count at the store in fourteen years. 
I have seven children, and am giving 
them a collegiate education as they 
become old enough. 
HOW I DID IT 


By hard work and the right use of 
money. You see by raising all cotton 
and raising it by my own labor the 
money would all come at once in the 
fall, and by investing this where it 
would bring in a monthly income I 
soon had enough to meet my expen- 
ses, buy my meat and corn and other 
and 
which were not very great, as I did 


expenses of my family farm, 
So now I have 
my farm paid for, and ten houses 
and lots in the city, which when all 
occupied, bring in more than sixty 
dollars per month. 


my own farm work. 


I am not boast- 
ing of what I have, for I am ashamed 
that it is not more, for instead of 
having accumulated six or seven 
thousand dollars, it ought to have 
been sixty or seventy thousand. 
FULTON. 
Durham Co., N. C. 





Mr. Hollowell, of Amboy, N. C., 
asks what will kill the bug that is so 
We will give 
the best suggestions of 
know, and if there are farmers who 
have better success by following oth- 
er methods, we would be glad if they 


which we 


will give us the benefit of their ex- | 


perience. 

If some mustard or kale be sown 
early enough so that it shall be well 
started by the time it is desired to 
set the cabbage or collards, it will be 


found that the bugs congregate very | 


thickly upon them, so that when it is 
desired to set out the plants, the 
mustard may be gathered, bugs and 
all, and burned. The mustard should 


| value. 


of course be planted close to where | 
' bushels, or practically 1,000,000,000 


the collards are to be. In such a 
ease the mustard would only serve as 
a trap, and would not be of other 


value. 


More ean be done by hand picking, | 


than is generally thought, but it 
must be begun early, before the bugs 
are numerous. 


A YEAR OF GREAT CROPS IN 
AMERICA. 





The Six Great Cereals will Yield 4,141,- 





| 


| 
| 


g11,000 Bushels—The Greatest Pre- | 


vious Yield was only 3,5'72,610,000. 


The country’s grain yield this year | 


will not only break all previous rec- 
ords, but it also bids fair to establish 
a figure that it will be difficult for 
any future year to equal. The various 
crops have now reached a stage where 
they are practically safe from the 
vagaries of the weather, and where 
the reports of acreage and condi- 
tions may be accepted as accurately 
indicating the actual harvest. 

The corn crop will, of course, sur- 
pass all others in its volume and 
The most conservative esti- 
mate places the yield at 2,495,081,000 


bushels larger than last year. The 
first year in which the corn crop 
reached a total of 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els was 1870. In only six of the 32 


| years since then has the actual corn 


_ harvest been in excess of 2,000,000 


I have been in gar- | 


dens in which the owners were sure | 
years by something like a quarter of 


that there were none of the bugs, but 


a search would show them hidden 


among the curly leaves. If this meth- | 


od of combating them is to be em- 


ployed, they should be sought for in | 


the early mornings, as they are then 
stiff from cold and do not fly read- 
ily. By a little thorough work when 
they first begin to appear, their num- 


bers for the season will be surpris- 
ingly lessened. 


FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 





The; Importance of Deep Plowing. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

A worn farm that was once rich 
and productive may be brought up to 
a high state of productiveness by 
simple deep plowing. Making this 
statement to a farmer who now has 
improved stock and plows, he stated 
to me that he had made the test on 
a plot of land that was deeply plow- 


bushels. The present corn crop will 
surpass all of these record-breaking 


a billion bushels. 

So much attention has been given 
to the enormous corn crop that the 
great yield of other cereals has been 
largely overlooked. Only one crop 
will show a yield smaller than that 
of last year. The wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 610,611,000 bushels, as 
against 748,460,000 bushels harvested 


last year. cue whear vivp vf 1004, 
however, was a recordbreaker. The 


| crop this year is largely in excess of 


| excess of last year’s figures. 


ed, as it was joining the land in |} 


cultivation, and manured. When he 
sowed the field to wheat he sowed 
this land, and the best wheat in the 
field was on that plot of the poorest 
land in the field. 

I do not believe in the old plan 
The 
land that your fathers have worn 
should be helped to the land that has 
never been disturbed; bring it up 
and make a the 
grain. This deep plowing should be 
done at least six months before seed- 
ing. 

I well know that many people will 
say that this will not do for their 
land. 
satisfied 


of resting land for two years. 


new seed bed for 


than others, but the 





Some people are more readily | 
man | 


that has heavy fat stock and the late | 


improved plows is not willing to skim 
his land and leave the fat to others. 
I am not advocating deep plowing 
when the crop is well advanced. Fall 
plowing cannot be plowed too deep. 
These experiments have come under 
my immediate observation. 

Land is much like an_ old-time 
feather bed: the oftener turned to 
light the better” No land wants air 
and light until it becomes mellow 
and sweet. 


R. R. MOORE. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





the average yield. The estimate of 
610,611,000 bushels compares with 
522,230,000 bushels in 1900, 547,304,- 
000 bushels in 1899, 530,149,000 bush- 
els in 1897, and only 427,684,000 
bushels in 1896. 

The indications are that the other 
important cereal crops—oats, rye, 
barley and bueckwheat—will all be in 
The es- 
timated yield of oats is 686,277,000 
bushels, as compared with 736,809,- 
000 bushels in 1901; the estimated 
yield of rye is 31,846,000 bushels, as 
against 30,345,000 bushels in 1901; 
in barley the estimate is 120,720,000 
bushels, as again 109,933,000 bushels 
last year; while in buckwheat it is 
15,376,000 bushels, as against 15,125,- 
000 bushels in 1901. 

When the figures for all six of 
these crops are added together a 
most impressive total is shown. The 
total estimated yield for the six is 
no less than 4,141,911,000 bushels. 
The highest total ever shown before 
was 3,572,610,000 bushels. 

It is difficult to overestimate, as a 
stated a few 
days ago, what these enormous crops 
mean as affecting the prosperity of 
this country. They are the most 
solid of the foundations beneath the 
superstructure of prosperity that the 
United States is now enjoying. Every 
channel of trade will receive its 
share of the enormous increase in 
purchasing power that has been ad- 
ded to this country through these 
immense crops.—New York Commer- 
cial. 


prominent financier 








SOME FIGURES TO STUDY. 
We Have Learned the Value of Cotton- 
seed---Now we Must Learn to Use Our 
Cornstalks. ? 


In the South were planted last 
spring about sixty million acres in 
These would average about 
one and a half tons of stalks per 
acre at a low estimate. This would 
give us ninety million tons of stalks. 
If cut and eured and shredded these 
would make ninety million tons of 
good hay. In many parts of the 
country hay sells at fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars per ton, so we think it is 
safe to value the entire output at ten 
dollars. This would give us nine 
hundred million dollars as the value 
of the corn-stalk crop of the South 
for one year. This is twice the value 
of the cotton crop, including the 
seed. You say this is too much. We 
think not. This estimate takes in 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, as 
well as all the other cotton-produc- 
ing States, and we think is under 
rather than over the true area. 

We are suffering most of these to 
We are letting them rot 
This is a loss that 


corn. 


go to waste. 
or burning them. 
good farming can not suffer to go on. 
Because we did not know the value 
of corn-stalks a few years since is 
not a good reason why we should not 
take care of them now that we do 
know their value. Past ignorance 
does not justify present and future 
waste. 

A few years since we did not know 
the waluo of the cottonseed. Now nu 
man thinks of throwing away his 
cottonseed. But the corn-stalks are 
worth more than the cottonseed. 

If a farmer plants ten acres in cot- 
ton and ten acres in corn to each 
plow, his cottonseed will be worth 
about twenty dollars and his corn- 
stalks one hundred and fifty dollars, 
allowing twenty cents per bushel for 
seed and ten dollars per ton for hay. 

These figures are so astonishing 
that you can hardly believe them. 
The cottonseed per acre are worth 


about two dollars, the ecorn-stalks 
about fifteen dollars. The cotton 


crop averages about one bale to three 
acres, or one thousand pounds of 
The farmers do 
not average over six dollars per bale 
for their cottonseed. 

Take the bottom and upland corn 
—the Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Mississippi bottoms and Texas 
corn crops, and we will find over an 
average of one and a half tons of 
stalks per acre. 

This enormous 
stopped at 


seed to three acres. 


should be 
The corn-stalks 
should be cut and shredded. Shred- 
ded corn for feed is no longer an ex- 
periment. Its value has been proven 
by all kinds of Analaysis 
shows it to be among the best hays. 


waste 
once. 


tests. 


Feeding tests show it to be equal to 
the average for cattle and horses. 
Dairy herds fed exclusively this kind 
of hay do not lose anything in milk 
or butter yield, and show improved 
quality of both milk and butter. 

Corn stover is better than hulls for 
dairy use. The stalks are worth sav- 
ing even after the fodder has been 
pulled—Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt, in 
Southern Cultivator. 
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HOW TO EXTERMINATE THE 
CATTLE TICK. 





An Important Paper by State Veteri- 
narian Butler. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

At a meeting of the State Veteri- 
narians of the Southern States, held | 
at Atlanta, Ga., October 8, 1902, the | 
following resolutions were unani- | 
mously adopted: | 

“Whereas, the disease known as | 
Texas fever is responsible for the | 
death of more cattle in the Southern | 
States than all other diseases com- 
bined; and, 

Whereas, this disease is transmit- 
ted in a natural way solely by the 
parasite known as the cattle tick 
(boophilus annulatus); and, 

Whereas, by the use of proper san- 
itary measures this parasite can be’ 
effectually destroyed on any farm or 
district, and the Federal quarantine 
raised from such territory; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the entire tick 
infested area can and should ulti- 
mately be freed of the cattle tick. 

2. That an effort should first be 
made to eradicate ticks from those 
counties immediately adjoining the 
Federal quarantine line. ; 

3. That this work should be done 
under the auspices of a State live 
stoek sanitary board, or the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, in each State, | 
and immediately under the supervi- 
sion of a qualified veterinarian. 

4. That each State should pass the 
proper sanitary regulativus and ap- 
propriate the requisite funds for this 
important work. 

5. That those tick free farms in 
counties that are far south of the 
quarantine line, where the disease 
is common among native cattle rais- 
ed on such farms, should be infested 
with ticks, and kept sufficiently in- 
fested to insure immunity to the eat- 
tle until the line has 





quarantine 





reached said counties. 
6. That the State sanitary author- 
ities should always heartily co-oper- 


three weeks, but the period may be | 
prolonged for eight weeks, or indeed, | 


the hatching prevented entirely if 
the weather is sufficiently cold. 
The young ticks when first hatch- 
ed are very small, being scarcely vis- 
ible except on close inspection. 


twigs and there wait for the cattle 
to come along and pick them up. If 


| the unfortunate cow comes along to- 
day it is all right with the tick, but | 


if she does not come along until next 
week, or next month, or indeed for 
three months, it is all the same for 
he will still be there waiting for her. 
If no cow, mule, or horse comes along 


in three or four months these small | 


ticks die from starvation, for they 


have no other known means of ob- | 


But | 


taining food for development. 
if some cow brushes her leg against 
the object on which the young ticks 
are waiting they “catch on’ and soon 
fasten themselves to the thin and 


| tender parts of the skin and begin 


to suck blood and grow. 
In three or four weeks (and in 


| cold weather possibly longer) they | 


will have reached their full growth 
and the females engorged with blood 
drop off and begin laying eggs as did 
their mothers.- The male ticks never 
get much larger than a pin head and 
are seldom seen unless searched for, 


| or pulled off with the large female. 


FOUR NOTEWORTHY FACTS 


The following additional 
should also be remembered: 

1. Nictshias- cla sel ear 
crawl far, hence a fence with a bot- 
tom rail or board on the ground will 
stop them, but wire fences do not al- 
ways afford protection. 


facts 


aaue tichyo 


2. Ticks do not crawl from one an- | 


imal to another. 


3. Eggs laid the 


during 


do not hatch, hence, go through the | 
winter as eggs and hatch when warm 


weather comes in the spring. 


4. All eggs laid before September | 
1st will probably hatch the same fall | 


They | 


crawl up the grass, weeds, or small | 


al 


cold 


weather of late fall and early winter | 


Begin not later than April 
15th and grease the legs and under 
parts of the body of all eattle, once 
a week, all summer. Ins greasing 

| look carefully for any ticks that may 

have escaped the grease or attached 
themselves to the upper parts of the 
body. If any are found pick them 
off and burn. 
one-third kerosene and the other two- 
| thirds any cheap sort available. 


salt. 


a little sulphur and tar be added the 
effect may be improved. 

This last method requires consider- 
| able care and thorough, regular work 
| to make it effectual and is only prac- 
ticable when the number of cattle is 
not too large. 

TAIT BULLER, 
State Veterinarian. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Anthracnose or ‘‘ Black-Rust’’ of 
Cotton. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


“Black-rust” of cotton bolls is each 
year becoming worse in the cotton 
i fields of the 
Carolina. 
in 


sastern part of North 
The damage is extensive 
It 
amounts to one-tenth of the crop. 


moist seasons. 


“Black-rust” is a fungous disease, 
| and the spores or germs of the fun- 


gus are usually transmitted from 


The grease should be , 


If | 


| HOME EDUCATION OF THE BOYS. 





Valuable Training That Any Farmer 
May Give His Son. 

There is a great deal of education 
to be obtained outside of the schools 
and much of the best education is 
better contained than in. 
Education is not stuffing a boy with 
facts, but teaching him how to get 
his own facts and draw the proper 


outside 


conclusions therefrom. For example, 


| you intend your: boy for a farmer, 


and the first thing in farming is to 
know how to produce the raw mate- 
rial, the grain and grasses. He ean- 
not too soon begin observing the ef- 
fect of different methods, of plow- 
ing early and late and under econdi- 
tions as nearly similar as possible; 


of the results from the different 


| kinds of grain, different qualities of 
| corn, different thickness of planting, 


different methods of cultivation. 


These are matters to which the farm- 


| er should eall the boy’s attention and 


talk with him about at every oppor- 


| tunity, aiming to stimulate the pow- 


frequently | 


place to place with and in the cotton | 


seeds. The fungus also attacks the 


leaves and stems of the cotton plant, 
but this form usually causes no ap- 
preciable damage. 


The spores of the 
= : 


jae 


Farmers 


ter in the stems 


woe wreree ne 


and diseased bolls 
of the preceding crop. 


REMEDIES FOR *: BLACK RUST.’’ 


The simplest and most effectual 
remedy for this disease is the an- 
nual selection of seed from plants 
known to be free from the fungus. 
| This, in connection with rotation of 
| crops by means of which cotton will 
not come upon the same field often- 
er than once in three years, will re- 
duce damage by “black-rust” to an 
Cotton may 


| inappreciable quantity. 


and, therefore, the young ticks will 








ate with the Federal authorities in 
their crusade against all tick infest- 
ed territory.” 


be killed by the cold winter weather 
or starve to death before spring. 
This means that if all cattle be taken 


NORTH CAROLINA'S WAR OF EXTER- 


MINATION, 


and the pasture will remain free un- 
less reinfested. 


North Carolina is probably accom- 
plishing more than any other South- 
ern State in her efforts to extermi- 
nate the cattle tick, and the follow- | 
ing is an explanation of the methods 
employed in the work: 


AND THREE NOTEWORTHY PLANS 


With these facts 


| tick at once suggest themselves: 
It is always advisable before be- 1. Keep all cattle, mules 
ginning any fight to learn as much | 
as possible about the enemy, there- 
fore, a few facts about the life his- | 
tory of the ticks (boophilus annul- | 
atus) will be helpful to an under- 
The full- | 


| with a rail or board tight 


next spring. 
standing of our methods. 
grown female tick drops off the cat- 
tle when she becomes engorged with 
blood. Her heavy body and small, | 
‘short legs make crawling difficult, 
‘so she gets under the dry grass, or 
“trash” close at hand. In two or | 
three days she begins laying eggs | 
and lays from 1,500 to 2,500 during 
the next two weeks. In real warm | 
weather, under the most favorable 
conditions, these eggs hatch in about | 


on 


been accomplished. 


3. If possible burn the 





out of a pasture September Ist, all 
ticks will be dead by the next spring 


in mind three | 
plans for the extermination of the | 


and | 
horses out of the tick infested pas- 

ture, lanes, and lots for one season, | 
or at least, after September Ist, and | and if used after the bolls attain full 


the ticks will be exterminated by the 


2. Divide the pasture by a fence, 
the 
ground, and keep all cattle, mules 
and horses out of one-half this year 
after September Ist, and out of the 
other half next year, and the work 
of exterminating the ticks will have | 


pasture 
over thoroughly, in the spring. Mix | 
sulphur with the salt given the cat- 
tle—one part of sulphur to three of 


like other herbaceous 


For this crop we must use a 


be sprayed 
crops. 


spray which will not stain the lint. | 


per is the best spray to use upon cot- 
ton. This is made by dissolving 6 
ounces of copper carbonate in three 


pints of strong ammonia and adding 


. : me | 
| the resulting solution to 50 gallons | 
This may be sprayed on | 


of water. 
the plants by any of the garden or 


: = 
orchard sprayers in common use. The | 


Bordeaux mixture may be used upon 


cotton while it is young, but is no 


growth 
it Bordeaux 
mixture is liable to stain the lint. 





is most needed—the 


Paris green at rate of 4 ounces to | 


the barrel may be used with the Bor- 
deaux mixture to destroy caterpil- 
lars, but no arsenite can be safely 
used with the ammoniacal solution. 
But annual selection of healthy seed 
of the best 


and rotation crops is 


remedy for “black-rust.” 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Botanist, N. C. Department of Agri- 
eulture. 





ers of observation and reason. 

He should encourage his boy to 
guess at the yield per acre of each 
particular kind of grain, not random 
guesses, but carefully matured judg- 
ments. He should teach him how to 
measure the field and find out exaet- 
ly how many acres there are, obtain- 
ing the exact amount of the erop, 
All 


this tends to develop the judgment 


and thus verifying his guesses. 


oo wall as the nowers at ahservatian 

Where farmers are buying and 
selling cattle the boy should always 
have an opportunity of estimating 
the weights. Only in this way can 
he become a judge of live weights. 
Let him make up his deliberate judg- 











The ammoniacal carbonate of cop- | 


. | 
better than the ammonial earbonate, | 


and this is the time when 


ment; then weigh and see how far he 
is wrong, and see if he cannot come 
| nearer it the next time. 

Farmers often butcher hogs for 
| their own use. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for educating the boy. 
| Let him guess at the weight of each 
| individual hog; then weigh. After 
| killing weigh the dressed careass and 
|see how nearly he can come to the 
dressed weight. He will find a great 
variation in the weights of different 
hogs. In cutting up a hog let him 
weigh the different parts, the hams, 
| the sides, the head, the 
| Where a fat hog is killed and a large 


shoulders. 


per cent of it rendered into lard, let 
him estimate that; then weigh and 


| ; , 
|; see how nearly eorrect his esti- 
! 

| mate 1s. 

| All this is education that cannot 


be obtained in the schools; or rath- 
er, this is the practical application 
of edueation and becomes the higher 
education, the practical working sort 
that goes with a man through life. 
Edueation that cannot be applied di- 
rectly or indirectly is of very little 
use in this world, and much of it is 
simply old lumber stored away in the 
garret of instead of the 
| garret of house or barn.—Wallace’s 


' 


the brain 


Farmer. 





Reputation is,what men and wo- 
men think of us. Character is what 
God and angels know of us.—T. 
Paine. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


News About the Coal Strike and the 
Political Situation. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The great coal of 1902, 
which began on May 12 and ended on 


strike 


October 21, and which advanced the 
price of anthracite coal from $5.35 
to (in some instances) $25 per ton, 
was declared off by the Convention 
of the Mine Workers of America on 
Wednesday and with characteristic 
energy the President has summoned 
the arbitrators whom he appointed 
to meet Washington to-day. 
They will perfect their organization, 
and then proceed to the White House 
to receive their instructions. The 
ease of the miners will first be pre- 
~sented by President Mitchell 
such assistants as he may choose, 
and it is probable that most of the 
early sessions will be held the 
mining district, after the 
board will adjourn to meet in either 
New York or Philadelphia, and there 
take the testimony of the operators. 
The testimony will be printed and 
the board will adjourn for a sufficient 
period to permit a thorough review 
by the individual arbitrators, and the 
board will again meet to formulate 
a report which will be made to the 
President. 
THE SAMOAN CASE 


in 


and 


in 
which, 


Your correspondent learned 


w4-. 


yes- 
sisi —oo Bir Ts becavasu UREA 
the important Samoan ease which in- 
volved the right of the United States 
and Great Britain to land troops, 
ete., at Apia, Samoa, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the Samoan 
revolution, which right was contest- 
ed by Germany and was submitted 
to the King of Sweden and Norway 
as a single arbitrator, has been de- 
cided adversely to the claims of this 
country and Great Britain. In addi- 
tion to the conviction of having vio- 
lated international law, this decision 
involves the payment of damages to 
an amount not yet adjudicated, but 
estimated at $300,000. No official 
statement has yet been made by King 
Osear, but it doubtless will be made 
immediately, now that the facts have 
leaked out. 

THE 


COMING ELECTION 


This country is on the eve of an 
important election. 


plexion of the House of Representa- | 
tives and twenty-four seats in the | 


sechdiinihaaiahiesaacineepmaanaiannal 








oe : | enthusiasm 
The entire com- | 


Senate are dependent on the results | 


of these elections and the campaign 
managers are amazed and perplexed 
at the general apathy which exists 
throughout the country. Represen- 
tative John Sharp Williams, after a 
campaign tour which has extended 
from Mississippi to New Jersey, ar- 
rived in Washington yesterday 
brought a story of extraordinary 
discouraging apathy. 


and 
and 


| without rails. 


ters is authority for the statement 


that in one town visited by Mr. Wil- | 


liams he addressed an unenthusiastic 
meeting of 40 persons where usually 
audiences of several hundred turn 
out. Mr. Williams returned to his 
hotel disheartened, but was consoled 
by the landlord, a Republican, who 
told him that the week before a Re- 
publican spellbinder had a still small- 
er audience. “There was only 38 
men went to hear him,” said the host. 

Another veteran campaigner who 
returned to Washington the same 
day is Delegate Dennis Flynn, of Ok- 
lahoma. Mr. Flynn is a Republican, 
and has been stumping several States 
but he brought the same story of 
general apathy and indifference. He 
says the people turned out well 
enough, but they did not seem to lis- 
ten to what was said to them nor to 
take any interest in the issues. “They 
listen in a half-hearted way,” said 
Mr. Flynn, “ask few, if any ques- 


tions, and then go away from the | 


meetings without appearing to have 

understood or eared to understand 

what had been said to them.” 
GENERAL POLITICAL APATHY 


Reports received from Ohio indi- 
cate that the people desire chiefly to 
be entertained. They flock to hear 


Tom Johnson and see his big tent | 


~and automobile, but that seems to be | ; : 
| ment of the Democratic bolters, the 


all there is to it. The same is true, 
according to report, of Montana, 


where Mr. F. Augustus Heintze is | 
going about with a big vaudeville | 


ba eee. (Ee tn we Beet whey? shez 
all say, but that seems to occupy all 
the attention and leaves no room for 
political thinking. Delegate Flynn 
attributes the general apathy to loss 
of respect for the public men of the 


country, but there are others who 


say that, while the people say little, | 


they are doing lots of thinking, that 
they are weary of the old parties and 
the old partisan lines, and that the 
situation portends the organization 
of new parties and the inauguration 
of new issues. Your correspondent 
was present the other evening, in 
company with a newspaper man who 
has been travelling from one politi- 
eal center to another all fall, at a 








| ment. 


banquet of Canadian Railway Pas- | 


senger Agents. President Roose- 
velt’s name was proposed for a toast 
and the agents cheered it to the echo. 
“That was a greater exhibition of 


than I have 


seen any- 
where in the field,’ remarked the 
| newspaper man afterwards. 

A,B; MM, 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 24, 1902. 





Perhaps we are coming to railways 
Several automobile 


owners in New York are planning to 


| construct on Long Island fifty miles 
| of road, to cross other roads above or 
| below grade, so that they may have | 


Mr. Williams | 


makes the usual claims for Demo- | 
. | step, and the next leads to passenger 


cratic prospects and says that the 
Democratic meetings are more large- 


| and freight service. 


ly attended than the Republican, but | 
he describes the receptions given all | 


political speakers as “a frost.” A 
gentleman at Democratic headquar- 


a free course on which to speed their 
machines. From running a single 


motor car on such a road to attach- | . 
| these sugar lands at bankrupt prices. | 


ing one or more “trailers” is a short 


roads are not built for 
modation, it is probable that automo- 
bile coach lines ‘will be run as feed- 
ers to the steam or electric lines in 
districts where it would not pay to 
lay a track.—Youth’s Companion. 


their accom- 





| ket are helpless. 


Candidates for Congress. 


Washington, Oct. 25.—For the 378 
members of the House of Represen- 


tatives to be elected November 4th, | 
| scorn of the world. In a general way 


(8 in Maine, Vermont and Oregon 
having already been chosen) the 
Democrats have made 370 nomina- 
tions, the Republicans 333, the Pro- 
hibitionists 96 in 16 States, the So- 
cialists 69 in 16 States, Socialist La- 
bor 12, Socialist Democrats 10, Labor 
1, United Labor 4, Peoples’ Party 8, 
Populist 7, Anti-Trust 1, Third Par- 
ty 3 (Missouri), Unionist 9 (in Penn- 
sylvania), and Citizens 3 (also in 


Pennsylvania). The Democrats 
made no nominations in two New 


York districts and in four Philadel- 
phia districts, while the Republicans 
put up no candidates in Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South Car- 
olina and in one district in Arkan- 
sas, one in Kentucky, one in Louisi- 
ana, two in New York, three in TIli- 


nois, three in Tennessee, five in 
Texas and two in Virginia. In one 


district of North Carolina both par- 
ties agreed upon one man, Robert 
N. Page, who, although a Democrat, 
secured the endorsement of the Re- 
publicans because he voted for Me- 
Kinley, and in the Tenth Pennsylva- 
nia district Wm. Connell, the present 
member from the Scranton district, 
Republican, received the endorse- 
Democrats nominating 
George Howelly, a Republican, who 
also received the endorsement of the 
bolters from his own party. Two wo- 
men are numbered among the candi- 
dates, Mrs. Mary Burkhart being the 
standard bearer of the Prohibition- 
ists in the Tenth Kentucky district, 
but will be unable to vote as will Miss 
Tda Hazlett, the Socialist candidate 
for Congress at large from Colorado. 


regular 





The Future of Cuba. 


Good men throughout the United 
States, without regard to party lines, 
-annot fail to resent the unsecrupu- 
lous dealing with Cuba which the 
controlling spirits in the sugar trade 
are trying to force upon our govern- 
is simple 
enough, but appallingly cruel and 


Their program 


selfish. In the demoralization imme- 
diately following the. war they 


bought, or secured options upon, a 
very large proportion of the sugar 
lands of Cuba. This was not for the 
immediate development of these 
lands. Their next step was by fair 
means or by foul to defeat the move- 
ment toward reciprocity or tariff 
coneessions in favor of Cuba. The 
object was to wreck the business of 
the native sugar producers, who 
without aecess to the American mar- 


nearly sueceeded in this too; it is 
only a matter of time. The final ob- 


| ject of it all is now becoming appa- 


{ven if special | 


rent. They will buy up the rest of 
Then a campaign for annexation will 
be inaugurated, the island will be- 
come a part of the United States, 
sugar duties will be abolished, and 
presto! their holdings become enor- 
mously valuable and 


productive. | 





zation. It sells the very blood of 
our boys who died to free an oppress- 
ed people, and will bring upon a war 
we waged for humanity’s sake the 


we have not much to say for reci- 
procity in tariff. It is a cheap make- 
shift. But in this case, if for noth- 
ing but to defeat these greedy mo- 
nopolists, and to do honor to our 
dead President, whose last public ut- 
terance was in advocacy of this pol- 
icy, we say, Let Cuba have the ben- 
efit of every possible concession.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 





Official Corruption in St. Louis. 


In St. Louis an energetic prosecut- 
ing attorney has been spreading dis- 
may among bribers and takers of 
bribes. He has forced a confession 
from one of the latter company. A 
number of dishonest legislators are 
in jail or have confessed by flight. 
Also there is dismay in the places 
where the managers of corporations 
gather, and several “leading citizens” 
expect to extend their vacations in- 
definitely. As usual the scandal is 
connected with the grant of public 
franchises, a source of dishonesty so 
prolific that it is no wonder many 
men who would resent the name of 
Socialist are beginning to think that 
these rights never should be permit- 
ted to pass to ownership. 
Nine-tenths of the corruption of pub- 
lie bodies is traceable to the corpo- 


private 


rate control of public property. 
Whether this is true of America 


alone, we are not prepared to say. 
But the fact is worth noting, that 
the industrious gentleman who or- 
ganized corruption in a Western City 
Council and a Western State Legis- 
lature has gained control of excep- 
tionally valuable franchises in a for- 
eign capital where the integrity of 
publie officials is supposed to be 
above suspicion; and this in spite of 
the facet that his interesting career 


| included a short stay in the peniten- 


tiary. Has the promoter changed 
his methods, the leopard his spots? 


Or is the granting of franchises the 





same ugly business, inviting the 

; same sort of vicious enterprise 

everywhere ?—Collier’s Weekly. 
Authoritative announcement has 


| fective on December 1. 


They have very | 


been made that the Southern Tex- 
tile Company, better known as the 
Fries mill merger, will become ef- 
John Fries, 
who is the active mover in the plan, 
says that about 135 mills have ap- 
plied for admission, but that the 
adaptability and needs of each of 
these will be carefully serutinized be- 
That there 
will be over 70 mills in the merger 


fore any are accepted. 
fore any ar cepted 


| appears certain, and the ecapitaliza- 


| 


| Pious Fund Case 


tion will g0 beyond $30,000,000. 





The Arbitration Court in the 
has condemned 
Mexico to pay the United States $1,- 
420,682.67 in Mexican currency. The 
decision of the court was unanimous. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the 
famous advocate of woman suffrage, 
died in New York, Sunday, 26th. 
Frank Norris, the novelist, died in 


Such a plot is an outrage on civili- | San Francisco Saturday. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


getting more cotton off their land 
than they expected. The top bolls 
are opening and there will be very 
little for the first killing frost. 
This is wheat sowing week all over 





| Catawba County. A good deal was 


| sown last week, but this week nearly | 


The tobaceo crop is a large one, | 


se 
and if prices will hold up, as we truly 


hope they will, until every leaf is | 


marketed, the farmers will soon be in 
good shape. Take it all together, we 
believe the 1st of January, 1903, will 
find the farmers of Surry County 
freer from debt than they have been 
in ten years.—Mount Airy News. 


The Pittsboro Record says an old 
colored man in New Hope Township. 
Chatham Willis 
Byrd has registered under the grand- 
father clause of the Amendment to 
the Constitution beeause he was a 
voter before 1835, when free negroes 
were disfranchised. 
the only such voter in North Caroli- 
na. He will be ninety years old in 
December. 


County, named 


Charlotte Observer, 22nd: Unless 
there is an improvement in the mat- 
ter of registration before Saturday, 
the Mecklenburg vote will be a light 
one. At the present rate, it is esti- 
mated that only 3,000 votes will be 
polled in the county, while a full reg- 
istration would bring out double that 
number. So far as learned, not a 
dozen negroes in the whole county 
have registered. 


Raleigh News and Observer: The 
tinal arrangements for the use of the 
Seaboard Air Line cotton compress 
here were completed yesterday, aud 
the plant will be in operation on 
Monday. <As was stated yesterday 
the plant will be operated here by 
Messrs. Charles E. Johnson & Co., 
who had in charge the compress at 
Hamlet, which was recently destroy- 


ed by fire. 


Few people have any idea of the 
amount of tobacco that is being pur- 
chased this season. It has been learn- 
ed from a source that is reliable that 
the American Company 
alone is buying more than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of to- 
baeeo each week. All of this money 
goes direct to the farmers. Each 
month this company sends over two 
million dollars into the pockets of 
the farmers.—Durham Herald. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer, 
24th: In proof of the statement 
that the registration of negroes in 
the State will be very light it may be 
stated that up to last Saturday in 
Cleveland County, where two years 


Tobacco 


ago 676 negroes voted, only four had 
There 


township; one of them an 


registered. are two in one 


“old issue 
free negro,” the other a Presbyte- 
rian preacher. Chief Clerk Hudson, 
of the State Auditor’s office, who has 
been in Cleveland County looking af- 
ter returns by corporations, brings 
this news. 


There was a 
pretty big frost Tuesday morning. 
Sweet potato vines and other vege- 
little, but 
things generally do not show much 
effect of the frost. Farmers are 


“ 


Newton Enterprise: 


tation were nipped a 





IIe is perhaps 





everybody is at it, and by Saturday 


night, if the weather remains clear, | 


the bulk 
ton and 
sown. 
Mr. T. A. Davis, of Sandy Ridge 
Township, reports that he raised a 
pumpkin this year which was five 
feet around and weighed 75 pounds. 
Another on the same vine weighed 
68 pounds. -He made 190 pounds of 
pumpkins from one seed. Messrs. 
W. Hl. Wowie and Robert Blythe, of 
Sandy Ridge Township, do not run 


of the crop, except on cot- 
corn lands, will have been 





dairies, but when they are passing 
to town bring a few pounds of but- 
ter. This season they have been sell- 
ing to Mr. H. M. Broom, and at set- 
tlement a few days ago, they were 
surprised to find the amount of “but- 
ter money” to their credit. Mr. 
Howie had $81.08 and Mr. Blythe 
$79.09.—Monroe Enquirer. 


The Raleigh Post says that Mr. 
John B. Lenning, the wealthy Phil- 
adelphian who owns the Durham & 
Charlotte Railway, will run his road 
intO Greensboro. It is now in oper- 
ation from Gulf in Chatham County 
to Star in Montgomery County. Mr. 
Nennig said to the Post man that as 
soon as the road was completed to 
Troy the entire construction force 
would be turned on the link between 
Gulf and Pittshare. Fram Pittobuiu 
a line will be run out to Bynum’s 
on Haw River, thence up Haw River, 
taking in the numerous factories on 
that stream, and on by Graham, Bur- 
lington and Gibsonville to Greens- 
boro. The distance from Pittsboro 
to Greensboro is nearly fifty miles. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The State Board of Examiners of 
Public Institutions has nearly finish- 
ed its work. It left to-day for 
Mitchell County, to inspect the con- 
vict camps there. There are 39 in- 
stitutions, getting all their support, 
or part of it, from the State. This 
does not include the Agricultural 
Department, which is also a State in- 
stitution. As yet no order for in- 
specting it has been made, but one 
will probably be given. The Board 
is required to report by November 
15. It will take nearly all the work 
off the Legislature, which has al- 
ways, by committees, made what, in 
the very nature of things, must needs 





be a perfunctory inspection. It is 
said by persons here that Lee S. 


Overman is well in the lead in the 
big Democratic race for the Sena- 
torship, with Cyrus B. Watson sec- 
ond. 


Col. Olds: The Assistant State 
Chemists have taken samples of all 
foods sold in the State. These will 
be analyzed and the analyses print- 


ed in the Bulletin of the Agricultur- | 


al Department. The analysis made 
for the year ended June 380 last will 
appear in the next bulletin. There 
is found to be considerable adulter- 
ation, some of it of a shameful kind. 


False chemical preservatives and 
coloring matter are most largely 
used. The preservatives are used in 
putting up so-called jellies, jams, ete. 
For example, the makers of bogus 
food stuffs take starch paste and 
treat it so as to make it jelly, ,color 


it with aniline dye, made from coal 
tar, preserve it with salilylic acid or 
formaldehyde, and sweeten it with 
saccharine, which, though it costs 
$10 a pound, is 500 times sweeter 
than sugar and is hence cheaper. 
Now don’t that make a fine jelly? All 
such foods ought to be destroyed by 
law and the makers boycotted. 





STATISTICS FROM THE LABOR 
COMMISSION. 





Agricultural Conditions Reflected — Some 
Views on Educational Matters. 


The annual report of Hon. H. B. 
Varner, Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, and will be one of the most com- 
The 
agricultural statistics were complet- 
ed and sent to the printers yester- 
day. They constitute the first chap- 
ter of the report. The following 
preface to the chapter as it will ap- 
pear in the report will be of inter- 
est: 


plete and valuable ever issued. 


“The following average tables are 
compiled from blanks filled out by 
representative farmers 
the State. 
always respond promptly. 


from every 
The farmers 
In this 


chapter we also publish letters show- 


county in 


ing the needs and conditions of farm 
labui. 

“The returns were received during 
the period from July 1 to October 1, 
1902, which explains difference in 
selling price of cotton and _ other 
products shown in table No. 5. 

“Table No. 1, shows an increase in 
value of land in sixty-five counties, 
a deerease in two, and no change ‘in 
thirty. Eighty counties report fer- 
tility of land maintained, and seven- 
teen not maintained. Sixty-nine 
counties report tendency to smaller 
farms, nine to larger, and nineteen 
no change. Seventy-two geounties re- 
port labor scarce, twenty-two plenty, 
and three abundant. Ninety-three 
report negro labor unreliable, two 
reliable, and two no negro _ labor. 
Fifty-six counties report employ- 
ment regular, and forty-one not reg- 
ular. 

“Table No. 2, shows cost of living 
increased in ninety-five counties, and 


no increase in two counties. Highest 
average wages of men $15.49, lowest 


$9.72; highest wages of women 
$10.08, lowest $6.61; wages of chil- 
dren $5.57. Fifty-seven counties re- 
port increase of wages and forty no 
increase. 

“Table No. sixty-eight 
counties produce cotton at average 
eost of $27.57 per 500 pound bale; 
seventy-five produce wheat at sixty- 
| six cents per bushel; ninety-six pro- 
| duce corn at forty-six cents per bush- 
el; ninety-two produce oats at thir- 
ty-three cents per bushel; fifty-eight 
$6.48 per 100 


3 shows 





| 
| produce tobacco at 
| pounds. 

“Table No. 4 shows average market 


price of cotton $43.45 per 500 pound 





bale; wheat ninety-one cents per 
bushel; corn eighty-eight cents per 
bushel; oats fifty-five cents per bush- 
el; tobacco $12.42 per 100 pounds. 
These prices make the profit on pro- 
duets, $15.88 per bale for cotton; 
per bushel for 
forty-two cents per bushel 
for corn; twenty-two cents per bush- 
el for oats; $5.94 per hundred for to- 
bacco. 

“Table No. 5 educational 
condition good in six counties; fair 
in thirty-nine, and poor in fifty-two. 
Eighty-five counties report improve- 
ment in education, and twelve report 
no improvement. Eighteen counties 
report moral condition good, seven- 
Eighty-one 
report improvement in morals, and 
sixteen no improvement. Five coun- 
ties report financial condition geod, 
forty-six fair and forty-six poor. Six- 


twenty-five cents 
wheat; 


shows 


ty fair and nine poor. 


ty-four report financial condition im- 
proving, and thirty-three report no 
improvement. 

“Righty per cent answering the 
question, ‘Do you favor compulsory 
law? yes, and twenty per 
cent, no.”—Raleigh Post. 


school 





About the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

The criticism of President Roose- 
velt’s allusion to the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence as a 
the Baltimore 
American has provoked quite a dis- 


fact of history by 


cussion among papers of the North. 
Wm. Macon Coleman has brought 
out an interesting fact in connection 
with the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
the existence or wniech was denied by 
the Baltimore paper. In an article 
in a local paper, Mr. Coleman says: 
of the 
I was 
permitted to examine the papers in 
the case of General Joseph Graham, 
Of Mecklenburg County, North Car- 
olina. General Graham was the fath- 
of Mr. William A. Graham, Gov- 
ernor of the State, afterward Secer- 
tary of the Navy, and then candidate 
for Vice-President. In making his 
declaration for pension in 1832, as 


“Through the courtesy 


Commissioner of Pensions, 


an officer of the North Carolina 
troops in the Revolutionary War, 
General Graham, among other 


things, declares: 

“*Was present in Charlotte on the 
20th day of May, 1775, when the com- 
mittee of the county of Mecklenburg 
made their celebrated declaration of 
independence (underscored in origi- 
nal) from the British crown.’ 

“This statement was sworn to in 
‘open court,’ as the clerk’s signature 
and the seal of the county attest. 

“Tow will the American set aside 
this testimony of so intelligent and 
honorable a gentleman and _ soldier | 
as General Graham ?’—Washington 
Special to Raleigh Post. 





Mr. Junius 8S. Cates, who graduat- 
ed with distinetion from the Agricul- 
tural Department of the A. and M. 
College last spring and who has con- 
tributed several excellent articles to 
The Progressive Farmer, is now con- 
nected with the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He is a prom- 
ising young man; and we wish him 
success in his new work. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Ike Walton’s Prayer.* 






















































































I crave, dear Lord, 
No boundless hoard 
Of gold and gear; 
Nor jewels fine, 
Nor lands, nor kine, 
Nor treasure-heaps of anything. 
Let but a little hut be mine, 
Where at the hearthstone I may 
hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman's eyes to make 
For my poor sake 
Our simple home a place divine— 
Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 


I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 
For vast estates and castle halls— 
Give me to hear the bare footfalls 
Of children o’er 
An oaken floor, 
New-rinsed with sunshine, or 
spread 
With but a tiny coverlet 
And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And, pray Thee, may 
The door stand open and the day 
Send ever in a gentle breeze 
With fragrance from the locust 
trees, 
And drowsy moan of doves, and blur 
Of robin-chirps, and drone of bees, 
With after-hushes of the stir 
Of intermingling sounds, and then 
The good wife and the smile of her, 
Filling the silenee again. 
The ericket’s call 
And the wee cot, 
Dear Lord of all 
Deny me not. 


be- 


] pray not that 
Men tremble at 


WEy puwes o£ plice 
And lordly sway— 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day— 
Yield me his horny palm to hold, 
And T’ll not pray 
For gold— 
The tanned face, 
mirth, 


garlanded 


The swart brow, diamonded with 
sweat, 
Hath never need for coronet, 
And so I reach, 
Dear Lord, to Thee, 
And do beseech 
Thou givest me 
The wee cot, and the ecricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the glad, sweet face of 
her! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





A Slight Misconstruction. 


The golden text for a certain Sun- 
blindly 


ten upon the blackboard, was, “And 


day-school, somewhat writ- 
the child grew and waxed strong in 
2:40.” Little 
hand went up like a flash when the 


spirit. Luke 


Superintendent asked: “Can any of 
these bright, smiling little boys or 
girls repeat the golden text for to- 
Ah, how glad it 


day ¢ makes my 


up! Teddy, my boy, you may repeat 
it, and speak good and loud that all 
may hear.” And they all heard this: 
“And the child and waxed 
strong in spirit like 2:40.”—Selected. 


grew 





* This is No. 80 of our series of the World’s 
Best roems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
S-lections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham. Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley and others. 








with | eat ee op 
| of Kent’s “Commentaries, 


It hath the kingliest smile on earth— | 


Ted’s | 


heart to see so many little hands go | 


JUDGE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


| 


Something About the Newly-appointed | 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
“Thank you for all the pleasant 

words about the Judge. To think of 

it—iny little boy a judge, and able 
to send me to jail if I don’t behave 
myself!” So 
to Mrs. Kellogg when, in 1889, Oliver | 

Wendell Holmes, Jr., was made Chief | 

of the Supreme Court of | 

Massachusetts. Doubtless the ele- 

vation to the bench of the Supreme | 

of the United States would | 
have seemed to the 
worthy to be ranked with the various 


wrote Doetor Holmes 


Justice 


Court 
senior Holmes | 


distinetions which his faney toyed | 
with on March 9, 1841, when he wrote 
to his sister: 

“My Dear 
between eight and nine, there ap- 
peared at No. 8 Montgomery Place 
a little individual who may be here- 


Ann:—Last evening, 


after addressed as 


—— Holmes, Fsq.; 
or, | 
The Hon. —— Holmes, M. C.; 
or 
His Exeelleney —— Holmes, Presi- 


ident, ete., ete.; 
but who for the present is content 
with seratehing his face and sucking 
his right forefinger.” 
This literary ot Mr. 
Justice Holmes it is right to insist 
upon in any estimate of the man, be- 


parentage 


‘ause it has left its mark upon his 
character. Lucidity, powerful log- 
ic, flashing insight piercing to the 
the 
in 


liwart Vf complicated quoctiang, 


eapacity to marshal arguments 
orderly and formidable array—these 
have been the great qualities of the 
great judges. In Holmes’s case there 
is added the touch of literary felici- 
As editor of the twelfth edition 
and also 


of the “American Law Review”; as 


ty. 


lecturer on the common law before 
the Lowell Institute, and professor 
in the Harvard Law School, the son 
of his father showed how a judge can 
be both learned and witty. 

But Judge Holmes knows men as 
It will never be nee- 
english 
chancellor was once besought, to go 


well as letters. 
essary to urge him, as an 


out among his fellow-men and dis- 
cover what they are thinking about. 
Young Holmes was among those sons 
of the best families in Boston and 
Cambridge who volunteered in the 
earliest weeks of the civil war. The 
affair at Ball’s’ Bluffs, 


many of them low, 


disastrous 
laid 


brought him his first wound, a shot 


which so 
He was again at 

the 
year, and at Antietam got a ball in 
the neck. 
drove his father off upon the now his- 
toric, “My Hunt After the Captain,” 
with its laconie greeting at the end, 
“Tlow are you, Boy?” 


through the chest. 


the front, however, following 


This wound it was which 


“Tlow are you, 


views, through intimate contact with 
his kind—certainly not a bad thing 
for a judge who has to pass upon 
great controversies 
the citizens of a republic.—From a 
sketch by A. C. Post in MeClure’s 
Magazine for October. 





Graciousness as a Success Maker. 


Many men yet fail to secure the | 
results which faithfulness, honesty, | 


ability ought to secure, for the sim- 
ple reason that they are not gentle- 
men. 
are not liked. 


The one comprehensive element in | 


the major graces is graciousness. 
Graciousness is the one condition out 
of which the individual graces grow 


and blossom. It is appreciation of 


the other man at his full worth, and | 


even at more than his full worth. It 
is‘a favoring of him who is undeserv- 
ing or even ill-deserving. It is put- 


ting one’s self in the place of the | 
Tt is not only the Golden | 
| Rule, but it is even more; it is not 


other. 


| simply loving your neighbor as you | 
love yourself, but loving him a little | 


better. 
with an honesty and a_ favoritism 
higher than you would demand of 


yourself for yourself. Its signifi- 


| cance is well embodied in the phrase, 


“After you, sir.” 

Of course, graciousness is never to 
become fawning. Fawning is born 
of the desire to secure certain fav- 
ors from a superior. It is essential- 
ly base and mean. Graciousness is 
founded upon the geuuine belief that 
the person to whom one is gracious 
has a certain right to receive a favor, 
or rather that the one who is gra- 
cious has a certain right to bestow a 
favor upon the ill, or undeserving. 
Fawning is asking favors; gracious- 
ness is giving favors. Graciousness 
is very well deseribed in saying, it 
“suffereth long, and is kind; envieth 
not; vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things.”—Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, in Saturday Evening Post. 





‘‘Just Getting Along.’’ 
“Oh, just getting along,” “just 
making a living,” “holding my own,” 
—such are the replies young men fre- 


quently make when asked how they 
Practically, this is | 
Merely 
getting 
or making a bare living, is 


are progressing. 
a confession of stagnation. 
holding one’s “Just 
along,” 
not making a life. 


own, 


It may not always be possible for 
you to inerease your income or bet- 
ter yourself materially, but it is al- 
ways possible to keep adding to the 


real riches of life. 





Dad?” Captain Holmes completed 


his list of honorable sears by getting | 


shot in the foot at Fredericksburg. 
In Judge Holmes’s equipment for 
the Supreme Court must be reckon- 
ed high his brilliant service in the 
Civil War. This could not but quick- 
_en his sympathies and broaden his 


farther than to-day, it must be an 
| farther than to-day, it must ben an 
must } 
bring an enthusiastic spirit, an out- | 
reaching effort of mind and heart to | 
Our work will re- 

a 

spirit will render it impossible for | 
us not to do more than hold our own. 


advance on _ yesterday. We 


everything we do. 


flect this mental attitude. Such 


| 
| 
| —Success. 





involving the | 
bosoms, as well as the business, of | 


They are not likable, and they | 


It is certainly treating him | 


OCTOBER HUNTING. 





| How American Hunters are Seeking the 
Game Fields. 

Nearly every lover of the gun and 
rifle has a choice of the game he wil] 
pursue: This one is never so happy 
/ as when marking» down a covey of 
quail. To another the prairie chick- 
en, or, if he be eastern-bred, the ruf- 
fed grouse, furnishes the keenest 
sport. In a third the flight of wild- 
fowl to the 
chains of business and send him forth 
With others it is 
| squirrel shooting, the pursuit of rab- 
bit with beagles, riding to hounds in 
| the chase of Sir Reynard, while the 
lover of the rifle and the eternal mys- 
tery of the deep woods finds no such 


of 


alone has power snap 


into the marshes. 


big 
game—imoose, bear and deer. Many 
there are to ery down the hunt as 
eatering to barbarie and the least 


pleasure as in the pursuit 


human of the instinets which are the 
endowment from forefathers. 
Therein do they do grave injustice 
to a class wherein are found some 
of the truest gentlemen and noblest 
natures whom we delight to honor. 


our 


| They do gravely mistake the motive 
which sends the true sportsman afield 
when he hears the challenge of the 
quail. It is not the mere desire to 
kill. In truth that were butchery. 
But rather, it is the longing to match 
skill and slowly acquired knowledge 
of the ways and habits of the little 
their swift 


brown birds against 
wings and inherent cunning which 
for lack of a better term we call in- 
stinet. And beyond even this, it is 
for the pleasure of being afield, for 
the surroundings, the setting of the 
favorite sport, for the bracing air 
and for the knowledge of the great 


outdoor world which every tramp 
with dog and gun increases. So the 
true sportsman takes an_ honest 


pride in his skill, so be it his eye has 
been true and his hand steady while 
he gave his bird every chance of a 
fair flush. But, so be it that he mis- 
ses, his chagrin is tempered with re- 
spect for, and a certain satisfaction 
in, the escape of the little wild life 
which has proved more than his 
match. And though his bag be light, 
he will return home in the gloaming 
contented in mind and once more a 
simple child of nature.—Country 
Life in America. 








Has Anybody Seen this Shoat? 


On our way to Portage to attend 
a Congressional Convention, our es- 
cort drew our attention to the fol- 
lowing notice, posted on a board near 
Pigeon Grove: 

“Straid Or Swiped. A young hog 
shoate with the left year crupt, an 
tale gone. Also blak spot on left 
hand hip, an hole in another year. 
Sed houg, disapeared from premises 
of underecined ouner at nite, oF 
therebout, under sircumstansis per- 
taining to be stole. Said hoag shoat 
being a pet and not apt to go off on 
his on acord. Also, this hog shote 
answer to his name ‘Nellie’ and he 
will eat off of hand an stan on his 
hine legs like a dog and is of a 
friendly natur. Anybody returning 
said shote, or letting me no where he 
is at, I will consider a benefit on 4 
invalid whose pet shoat was. — 


Kingston, Wis., Spy. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

We have an exceedingly interest- 
ing letter from Margaret this week. 
This Margaret’s home is in Florida, 
while another Margaret who con- 
tributes to this department, is living 
in North Carolina. This contributor 
joined our circle some time since, 
and I failed to notice that the two 
writers had chosen the same nom de- 
plume, but we will know the last one 
as Margaret the second, or North 
Carolina Margaret. There is so lit- 
tle in -a name, they say. Both write 
well, and we are glad to have them 
with us whenever they can come. 

I forgot to note the literary aspi- 
rations of one of our contributors 
who has recently begun the publica- 
tion of a small monthly in Western 
Carolina. I refer to Alvin Horton. 
I have seen a copy of his paper and 
read it with pleasure. Success to you, 
my boy. The “Yaneey Tar Heel’ is 
the name of his paper, and it is pub- 
lished at Paint Gap. 

Sincere’s letter has the right ring, 
and we will say more on her subject 
next week. 

Now how many of you will let me 
know that you have not forgotten my 
and your department in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer? The long nights 
are coming and we must cheer up 
and take a hand in the endeavor to 
cheer others. There are quite a long 
list of subseribers on our book who 
take no other paper than ours and 
the family reading is just what we 
are good enough to give them—sim- 
ply this and nothing more. Can we 
improve the corner we oceupy? I 
think we ean if all will help. Let 
us bestir ourselves and see if we ean. 

One man wrote not long since to 
please stop his paper; that his chil- 
dren were in school now and they 
could not study their books and read 
the paper all the time. “Wait until 
school ends and I will want it again,” 
he said. Now that father, while. he 
believes that he is right, is radically 
wrong. The best and brightest schol- 
ars are those from homes where there 
are good clean papers. The manage- 
ment endeavors at all times to help 
all classes, and there are wholesome, 
healthful, itteresting and instructive 
articles in each issue that will be of 
benefit—educationally and otherwise 
—to the children and the whole fam- 


ily. AUNT JENNIE. 





Sugar Cured Hams. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A_ farmer’s 
wife who reads The Progressive 
Farmer every week has written for 
the blue-grass recipe and method of 
curing hams, shoulders and bacon. 
She read my article on this subject 
several years ago, and has wanted it 
ever since, she says. 

I will take pleasure in helping so 
worthy a 
lived in the blue-grass country and 
my husband was reared on a farm 
there—and some of the most deli- 


sister house-keeper. I 


cious and best hams I ever ate was | 
at his mother’s. 

After the hogs are killed and 
dried, allow them to hang where the 
eold air will strike them all night. 
Next morning take them down, cut 
up, laying the pieces on a slanting 
board so as the water will drain off. 
Sprinkle salt thickly over each piece. 
Leave it two days; then pack the 
hams (which should be trimmed 
closely) in a barrel with skin-side 
down. Prepare the brine allowing 
two pounds of coarse salt to every 
gallon of water used. 

The water should be almost. boil- 
ing hot, so as to dissolve the salt; 
next morning remove all the scum 
that arises to the top. Pour the brine 
over the meat and let it remain from 
six to eight weeks. When taken out, 
hang in the 


smoke-house. Green | 
chips are best to smoke the meat. 
Rub each piece with a wet cloth, put 
powdered borax in a pepper box, and 
while the meat is damp, dust the flesh | 
side freely with it, allowing a table- | 
spoonful to a ham. The borax will 
prevent bugs or insects and should 
always be used where the meat is 
kept any time. They considered 
borax invaluable in curing shoulders 
and hams. 
MRS. SARA H. HENTON. 
Seott Co., Ky. 





A Country Mother to Country Mothers. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As the ques- 
tion of child labor is being agitated 
at present, I will say a few words on 
the subject. 

If anything is done at all, it will | 
be for children who work in facto- | 
ries and publie works, and I truly | 
hope something will be done for 
them. But when I think of the hun- | 
dreds of poor farmers’ children who 
must milk and feed, chop wood, and 
do chores all the icy winter, then 
take a hand in planting and hoeing 
reaping and mowing, from March | 
until November, and pick cotton and 
go barefooted until Christmas, while 
rich men’s children are at school, 
well fed and warmed, it makes me 
very bitter toward the perpetrators 
of these conditions, and I long for 
the time to come when there will be | 
some respite for the 
wife, and children. 


farmer, his 


Of course, in some eases, it is the 
parent’s fault. There are men who 
look on their children as so many 
slaves, and the more they ean get 
out of them at the least cost to them- 
selves, the better they are pleased. 
But this is an exception to the rule, 
we will hope. Let us give the farmer 
a benefit of the belief that they love 
their children as much as other men 
love theirs, and would do as well by 
them, did circumstances allow. 

I think I have heard some talk of 
not working children in the facto- 
ries until they are twelve years old, 
and not over nine hours at a time. | 
Now the average farmer’s son is up 


| before day and works until dark, in 


summer plowing all the long sultry 
day, just as soon as he ean reach the 


plow handle. There is no limit to 


his labor hours. Girls on a farm have | 





dozens and dozens of tasks in a day. | 


| years old, has taken entire charge of 


| swamps to find him. 


Why, my own little daughter, nine 


the dairy work this whole summer, 
and she has done it as nicely as most 
Vacation to 
my four little ones has been nothing 
but an unceasing rush of work. And 
now since school has began I make 


grown-up persons do. 


with oysters, clams and_ crabs. 
There used to be lots of turtle caught 
here in May and June, but so many 
people came for them and broke up 
every nest they found till this year 
they were few and far between, and 
there were five men on the beach for 


every turtle that crawled. It surely 


every effort to keep them there reg- | makes the most delicious steak that 


ularly. But there is no rest for them 
mornings and evenings. 

The farmer hires no help for his 
wife. She must do all herself with 


2 
the help of her children. They can- | 
‘not afford to hire help, and some of 


them would not if they could. The 


I have ever eaten. 

There is another thing always in 
season: the gopher. I have 
tasted it but once. 


never 
It was nice, and 
I can’t see why people should be so 
prejudiced against them, as they are 
entirely herbivorous. But only a 





edueation of farmer’s children lies 
wholly with the mother. 
There are always odds and ends of 


work to keep John or Mary from | 


But the mother must be 
firm; she must do their work herself, 
and insist on them going to school. 


sche vol. 


And what she cannot do must be left 


treacherous 
They slip away and leave 
us; just when we think we have 


undone. Years are 


friends. 


plenty of time we have no time at | 


all. So all mothers, do not let the 
golden opportunity to educate your 


children go by. Be determined that | 


at any cost you will turn your boys 
and girls from the old home, noble 
and well-educated men and women. 
SINCERE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Life on the Florida Keys. 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—The mosqui- 
toes are getting just a little thinner, 


| and I think I will try to write be- | 
fore the next relay comes on duty. | 
We have all the doors and windows | 
sereened but enough come in with | 
burden. | 
| How I have wished this summer that 


us to make life almost a 


I was back home where there is ‘no 
such thing as a mosquito bar, and 


where, if you wanted a mosquito to | 
| bite you, you would have to go to the | 


I have missed 
the fruit and vegetables too, except 
in August when I visited a farm a 


| hundred or two miles north of here. 
There were so many pears, grapes | 


and peaches there, and as there were 


no palmettoes around, I almost be- 


lieved I was in Carolina. 


We have planted our gardens, and 


are hoping for a nice supply of veg- 
etables this winter. I don’t think that 
any better cabbage and beets grow 
than are raised on this Key. Toma- 
toes, too, are very fine of flavor. It 
must be the salt in the soil that 
makes them so nice. There is a 
wild cucumber that grows here, but 
we can have no success with cultivat- 
ed ones or much with squashes, on 


account of an insect. Cauliflower 


and celery do well here, but beans | 


We cannot 
have good gardens in summer, but 
then there is the cabbage palmetto, 
always in season and always good. 


and peas are inferior. 


We Key dwellers are very partic- 
ular about the fish we eat. 
times we eat a trout or red fish, but 
that is as low as we will go. Mul- 
let takes the lead, occupying the 
same place as bacon does among 
meats; then we eat pompano, Span- 
king fish, 
grooper, snapper, and several others, 


ish mackerel, blue fish, 


Some- | 


few families will eat them. Gophers 
are very numerous, too, and I expect 
if white meat stays at 18 cents a 


pound much longer, people will be- 
| gin to get over their prejudice. 
Cows do not do well here; they 
| take the salt sick, what ever that is, 
and there is not one on the Key. We 
could have all the hogs we wanted, 
but they are hard to fence out and 
have been exiled. 


There are several Northern and 
two Western families to come to this 
Key this winter. There was only 
seven before and they were some- 
what seattered. It will not be much 
better, as there are no young people 





among them, and there were only 


two families with children in them 
| before. 


I have lived all summer in sight 
of one of the finest bathing beaches, 
and have not been in but onee. I 
myself sometimes. I 
could go in the bay often, as it is 
but ton atepos from: the dvor, but it 


wonder at 


is not so nice as the gulf, and I am 
afraid of the sting-rays. 

I wanted to tell you how we cook- 
| ed our fish, but my letter is getting 
| too long for any but mullet and snap- 
| per. We fry or boil mullet, and eat 
| with lime juice. Snappers are al- 
ways baked with a dressing of bread 
| erumbs, onions, black pepper, bacon, 


or lard, and a little vinegar. We lay 
slices of bacon on them and put a 


little water in the dish, adding more 


when they are done to make them 
soft. MARGARET. 
Manatee Co., Fla. 





Just a Hint. 
“Father,” asked Tommy, the other 
day, “why is it that the boy is said 
| to be the father of the man?” 





Mr. Tompkins had never given this 
subject any thought, and was hardly 
prepared to answer offhand. 

“Why, why,” he said, stumblingly, 
“Tt’s so because it is, I suppose.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “since I’m 
your father I’m going to give you a 
ticket to a theater and a dollar be- 
| sides. 


I always said that if I was a 
father I wouldn’t be so stingy as the 
rest of them are. Go in, and have a 
good time while you're young. I 


never had any chance myself!” 
Mr. Tompkins 

~ 

amazement at Tommy. 


gazed in blank 
Slowly the 


significance of the hint dawned upon 
| him. 
| said: 
| “Take it, Thomas. When you real- 

ly do become a father, I hope it won’t 

be your misfortune to have a son who 
yourself.” —Ex- 


Producing the silver coin, he 


| 
| 
| is smarter than 
| change. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

No man has come to true greatness who has not 
felt in some degree that his life belongs to his 
race, and that what God gives him, He gives him 
for mankind.—Phillips Brooks. 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

“The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission” as- 
sembled in Washington Friday and organized by 
the election of Judge George Gray as president. 
The formal work of the Commission began yes- 
terday (Monday). The miners are now at work 
again, but it seems that several thousand strikers 
found their places taken by non-union workers 
and are consequently without employment. Here 
is one of the knottiest questions that the arbitra- 
tors will have to decide. 

* * * 
The Elections. 


One week from to-day elections are to be held 
in the various States to choose 878 of the 386 
members of the National House of Representa- 
tives and to elect Legislatures that are to choose 
24 United States Senators. Unless 
the Republicans will keep their majority in both 
Houses, but it is generally believed that the Dem- 
oerats will elect a larger number of Representa- 
tives than two years ago. These gains will be 
made in the West where the revolt against the 
ultra-Protectionists strongest. The present 
House is composed of 357 members, of whom 199 
The increase to 386 members 


all signs fail, 


is 


are Republicans. 
results from the reapportionment under the 1900 
census, representation from our own State being 
increased from nine to ten. 

In North Carolina, besides county officers, mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, and solicitors, the 
people are to elect a Chief Justice and two Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court, a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, a Corporation 
Commissioner, ten Judges and ten Congressmen. 
Every one knows, of course, that the Democratic 
State ticket will be elected and that the Legisla- 
ture will be Democratic and will elect a Democrat 
to succeed Mr. Pritchard in the United States 
Senate. The Republicans, we believe, expect to 
elect two Congressmen. The vote throughout the 
State will probably be very light. 


The National Campaign. 


Tn all sections of the country the campaign has 
been unusually quiet, and‘ the voters stubbornly 
apathetic. But we do not think that this indi- 
eates waning interest in polities. The people have 
been in thoughtful, rather than active, mood. The 
trust and tariff issues, instead of arousing the 
people to vigorous partisan activity, have set them 
to pondering quietly as to what should be done. 
The political leaders themselves have not taken 
The issues have not 
been clear cut as was the case in 1896 when the 


bold and decided positions. 


sole issue was, Do you or do you not favor 16 to 
1? or in 1898, Do you or do you not favor the re- 
tention of the Philippines? Take Mr. Roosevelt’s 
presentation of the trust question, for example. 
He did not submit ahy well-defined remedy—only 
called attention to the evils and set the people to 
thinking about them. 

Imperialism and free silver have had but scant 
attention this year. The trust issue, heretofore 
minimized by the Republican Party, has now been 
given great prominence by Mr. Roosevelt and the 
least possible result will be that his party must de- 
fine its position more clearly than it has ever yet 
done. The tariff issue has shown more vigor than 
at any time since 1892, and it is the opinion of 
conservative and far-seeing men that the extreme 
Protectionists must submit to compromise or to 





7 
| defeat: that unless the party goes so far at least 
as to reduce the tariff on trust-made goods, the 
Great West will go Democratic two years hence. 
In New York David B. Hill is again in com- 

i mand of the Democratic forces, but it is not at all 
likely that they will gain control of the State. 
Odell have made an excellent reeord as Governor, 
and there are no factions among the Republicans. 
But what most papers have seized on as the most 

| noteworthy thing in New York polities is the al- 
' leged climination of David B. Hill as a Presiden- 
This results, they say, from his 
advoeaecy of government ownership of the coal 
mines. The gold standard or anti-Bryan Demo- 
crats, it is alleged, will now drop Hill and turn to 
Gorman, Olney or Parker. 
forget that there are two sides to this question. 
Is it not highly probable that Hill will gain about 
as much by the lessened antagonism of the Brvan 
element as he will lose by the dampened ardor of 


tial possibility. 


3ut these prophets 


his own forces? 
* * * 
The Campaign in North Carolina. 


In this State the campaign has been noteworthy 
chicfly because of its being the first held sinee the 
adoption of the Suffrage Amendment of 1900. The 
Amendment has clearly accomplished the most 
prominent of the results expected of it: the elim- 
ination of the negro as an important political 
factor. And this has been done far more com- 
pletely than was thought possible two years ago. 
The registration figures have not been given out 
as we write this, but we venture the prediction 
that not more than 10,000 negroes will vote next 
‘Tuesday. 

And while the campaign as a whole has not been 
conducted on the high plane that was promised 
two years ago, there has been gratifying improve- 
ment. Dead issues and false issues have been pre- 
sented by many speakers, but it is only necessary 
to listen to the comments of their hearers to find 
On the 
contrary, they bring discredit on the speakers and 
their allies. The political champion must now 
tell where he stands and what he stands for, if his 
If there is nothing solid 
and vital in him, if he must cloak his nothingness 
with the tattered garments of a dead past, his 
doom is sealed; sooner or later defeat will come 
to him and all his kind. 

This may or may not bring about a change in 
the relative positions of the two parties. It means 
only that the managers of each party must real- 
ize that the average voter is saying: “If my party 
or your party, is not willing to stand or fall by 
its relation to the live issues that now confront 
the people, if it is not willing to fight a fair and 
manly fight and let the people judge as to its 
ability and patriotism, then it ought not to suc- 
ceed.” 


that such methods are no longer popular. 


popularity is to endure. 


In other words, the people are beginning to feel 


The breed- 
er showed him some old horses that had made ex- 
cellent records but whose day of usefulness had 
been outlived, and also some young horses of un- 
blemished pedigree that were expected to make 
great records. “Well,” said the New Yorker, “you 
have shown me your have-beens and your going- 
The people 
now wish to hear, not about the issues they have 
put behind them, but about the things that are to 
develop our Commonwealth and give her people 


went to Kentucky to buy a race horse. 


to-be’s, but what I want is an is-er.” 


education, wealth and greatness. 

It is also true that some registrars have acted 
unjustly toward the negroes, but we find encour- 
agement in the stern condemnation of such meth- 
ods by the newspapers and the political leaders. 
The politician realizes that they are not only 
wicked and demoralizing, but also inexpedient, for 
the time has come when every vote won for any 
party by deliberately dishonest methods. will lose 
to that party the votes of at least two of its own 
disgusted members. 





like Andrew Carnegie’s New York friend who’ 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


‘Jack Johnson’s letter on page 1 is good, very 
good. What he says, however, about the success 
of some illiterate men in no measure weakens our 
faith in the value of education for any man in 
any occupation. 
of illiteracy or ignorance; he succeeds, if at all, in 
spite of it. 
a very dull axe making marvelous progress as a 


No man ever succeeds because 
If you were to see a strong man with 


woodeutter, you would not say, “It’s of no use to 
grind an axe; see what this man does with a 
duil one!’ Instead, you would say, “If this man 
can cut so well with such a poor tool, what might 
he not do if properly equipped!” So while the il- 
literate man should never fail to put forth his 
best efforts, and while his success should be the 
more applauded because of the obstacles over- 
come, we must always bear in mind that broader 
education, better equipment, would have brought 
him even greater suecess and given him even 
greater power for good. 

As to “Fulton” and his experience as a cotton 
farmer, we have an idea much akin to that just 
set forth in our comment on Jack Johnson’s let- 
ter. If he succeeded so well as a one-crop farmer, 
how great would have been his suecéss with proper 
diversification and rotation of crops! 

On pages 1 and 2 Professor Massey and Ento- 
mologist Sherman answer queries sent us by read- 
ers. Don’t forget that any inquiry sent The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will have the attention of some 
competent specialist on the subject involved. 

In his enthusiasm we expect that Dr. Hunni- 
cutt has somewhat overestimated the value of our 
cornstalks, but there is too much truth in what he 
says for Southern farmers to permit this waste 
to go longer unremedied. Already the awakening 
in this particular is becoming quite noticeable. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be interested in 
Dr. Butler’s paper, “How to Exterminate the Cat- 
tle Ticks.” Next week he will give his opinion of 
the plan of Prof. H. H. Williams recently pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer. ‘ 

Though thousands of articles on Cuban reci- 
procity have been published, the subject is still 
misunderstood by many citizens. A very clear 
statement of its purposes and of the deeplaid and 
wicked scheme of the Sugar Trust is given in the 
Nashville Advocate’s article on poge 4. 

There is no more beneficial reading and, if the 
subject be of sufficient nearness and importance, 
none more entertaining, than biography. And in 
recognition of this fact, we purpose printing in 
the future more of this kind of reading than we 
have been using heretofore. To begin with, there’s 
a pretty good sketch of Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on page 6. 

“Sincere” is one of the best of our Social Chat 
correspondents, but in her letter this week she 
has failed to consider some very important facts. 
The farm boy’s vigorous exercise in the open air 
gives him health and strength and, except in rare 
instances, he can get a day’s vacation when he 
really needs it, while there’s always time for some 
rest and some schooling in winter and in midsum- 
mer. The lot of the child at work in the factory 
is very different. His work is confining, tiresome, 
monotonous, and injurious to health. There’s no 
laying-by season; the factory runs all the time. 
The fresh air of the fields and strengthening, all- 
round exercise of the farm boy are not for him. 
He is not under the lenient and watchful care of 
kind parents, but a boss is there without a parent’s 
kindness, regarding the child only as a machine. 
The comparison might be carried still further, 
but this is enough. The farm boy who envies the 
factory boy simply doesn’t know the facts. 

An article of more than usual importance is 
that by Dr. Henry Wallace, “A Walk in the Wheat 
Fields,” and we hope that our readers will not ne- 


glect it either because it is somewhat long or be- 
cause it is on our Children’s Page. The informa- 
tion it contains will add to your enjoyment of 
farm life. 
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STATUS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT. 


The rural school library movement continues 
to make gratifying progress, but unless the entire 
appropriation of $5,000 is exhausted before the 
next Legislature meets, we shall feel that the 
people have not properly appreciated their op- 
portunities. Three hundred and seventy-four li- 
braries out of a possible five hundred have already 
received aid from the State. Six in any county 
may receive aid. The list of 
counties that have not reached the limit, and we 
hope that Progressive Farmer readers living in 
these sections will bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their school authorities. Here is the list 
with the number of libraries in each county: 

Alexander 0, Ashe 1, Bladen 1, Brunswick 2, 
Buneombe 0, Burke 1, Camden 0, Carteret 0, Cas- 
well 1, Catawba 5, Cherokee 4, Clay 0, Columbus 
2, Currituck 1, Dare 0, Davidson 2, Davie 3, Gas- 
ton 8, Gates 3, Graham 0, Granville 5, Halifax 1, 
Harnett 5, Haywood 0, Hertford 1, Hyde 5, Jack- 
son 0, Jones 0, Macon 2, Martin 0, McDowell 0, 
Mecklenburg 5, Montgomery 5, Pamlico 2, Pen- 
der 0, Perquimans 4, Polk 1, Richmond 2, Rowan 
4, Sampson 3, Surry 4, Swain 0, Transylvania 3, 
Tyrrell 0, Vance 3, Watauga 2, Wilkes 4, Yadkin 
0, Yaneey 0. 


following is the 





THE CAREER OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, By William G. 
Brown. Price, 65 cents. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., Publishers, Boston. 

Mr. Brown begins his book with a very just esti- 
mate of his subject’s place in history. Speaking 
of the passing of “the Great Trio” (Webster, Cal- 
houn and Clay), he comments on the rise of the 
new political leaders who sueceeded them—Davis, 
Toombs and Stephens of the pro-slavery faction, 
Seward, Sumner and Chase of the Abolitionists, 
Cass and Buchanan of the middle ground. “But 
from the death of Mr. Clay to the Presidential 
election of 1860,” says Mr. Brown, “the most res- 
onant voice of them all was the voice of Stephen 
Arnold Douglass. 
that during the whole period the centre of the 
stage was his, and his the most stirring part. In 
1861 the curtain fell upon him still resolute, vig- 
When it rose again for an- 


It is searcely too much to say 


orous, commanding. 
other scene, he was gone so completely that now- 
adays it is hard for us to understand what a place 
he had.” 

It is an interesting story that Mr. Brown sets 
out to tell, and he handles it well. Douglas was 
born in Vermont in 1813. His father dying that 
year, the mother was left with but slender means 
of support. Young Douglas learned cabinet mak- 
ing, attended school, read law, and at 20 years of 
age started West. He reached Jacksonville, IIl., 
in November, 1833, with nothing save 371% cents 
in cash, a small body, and his resoureces of mind, 
as equipment for life’s struggle. “March 4, 1854, 
he was licensed to practice, and from that time he 
rose faster than any other man in Illinois, if not 
in the whole country.” Before casting his first 
vote he was the acknowledged Democratic leader 
of his locality. Elected district attorney next 
year, then to the Legislature in 1835, his dimin- 
utive body and great mind won him the title, “The 
Little Giant.” 
Congress by five votes before reaching the requir- 


Still upward he went—beaten for 


ed legal age, a judge of the State Supreme Court 
at 28, getting 51 votes out of the 56 necessary 
to elect a United States Senator in 1842, though 
In 1840, 
however, he had been appointed Seeretary of State 
for Tlinois, and in 1841, a judge of the Supreme 
Court. 
tive in Congress, and in the last named year he 
began his great career in the Senate, in which 
body he spent th 
life. 
Mr. Brown : 


not then of legal age for that position. 


From 1843 to 1847 he was a Representa- 


remaining fourteen years of his 


that no eminent American has 





ever been “a more ardent and thorough-going ex- 


-doetrine 








pansionist” than was Mr. Dougles. In the settle- 
ment of the Oregon boundary question, he held 
to the end to the famous motto, “Fifty-four forty 
or fight!” And if war with England came, he 
would blot out all boundary lines and “make the 
area of liberty as broad as the continent itself.” 
On the annexation of Texas, he was not less pro- 
He also took the then very 
unusual position that the Constitution does not 


nounced in his views. 


necessarily follow the flag. 

question of Douglas’s 
time was the question of slavery, and he will be 
longest remembered for his relation to it. The 
of “squatter sovereignty’—that each 
Territory should have the right to accept or ex- 


But the overshadowing 


clude slavery—was not originated by him, but his 
long and masterly defense of the principle has 
linked it forever with his name. Foreing the pas- 
sage of the famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854 
was, in historic importance, perhaps the greatest 
“Tt upset precedents and 
traditions, divided old parties and summoned up 
> Doug- 
“T passed the Kansas-Nebraska 
The country knew it, and the North 
“T could have traveled from Boston 
to Chicago in the light of my own burning effi- 
gies,” he afterward declared. 

A few years later he won the hardly less posi- 


single act of his career. 


new ones, made-—and unmade—history.’ 
las rightly said: 
Act myself.” 
was furious. 


tive dislike of the Southern Democrats by his op- 
position to the extreme action of the Kansas pro- 


slavery leaders. “Of his party associates but two 


or three were brave enough to follow him.” Now 
the North praised, the South reviled. President 


Buchanan and he were at daggers’ points. 

Tt was just at this period that the memorable 
Iinois campaign of Lincoln and Douglas oeceur- 
red—deseribed in the last and best chapter of Mr. 
Brown’s book, “The Rivals.” 
Lineoln was persevering. 


Douglas was quick; 
Douglas had marvel- 
ous natural gifts; Lineoln had “an infinite ecapac- 
ity for taking pains.” Myr. Brown says that Lin- 
eoln “had thoroughness for the other’s compe- 
tence; insight into human nature, and a vast sym- 
pathy, for the other’s facile handling of men; a 
deep devotion to right for the other’s loyalty to 


> Tt was a battle of the giants, 


party platforms.’ 
and Douglas won. 

Once again, however, and for the last time, the 
In 1852 
and in 1856 Douglas had been a prominent candi- 
date the 


tion; in 1860 the nomination came to him, but 


giants were to grapple with each other. 


for Democratie Presidential nomina- 


from a party hopelessly divided against itself. 
“TTe carried but one State outright, and got but 


twelve votes in the Electoral College. Lineoln 


swept the North, Breckenridge the South, and 
Bell, the Border States.” His misfortune was 


that it was a contest of seetions and he had ad- 
dressed himself to no one section but to the eoun- 
try as a whole. He represented the compromise 
element and so was rejected both by the Abolition- 
ists and the uncompromising slavery advocates. 
In every State there was a conservative element 
supporting Douglas, but in almost every State it 
was one element of the extremists that overcame 
conservatives. 
the 
college, Douglas’s popular vote was next to that 


the other element and also the 


Though overwhelming beaten in electoral 


of Lineoln, and more evenly distributed than that 
of any other candidate. 


The eonelusion of the whole matter that 


is 





Douglas impresses one not so much for the great- 
ness that he achieved as for the greatness that | 
he so narrowly missed 

Ife died just as the war began, urging loyalty 
to the Union. He was only 48 vears old, but had 
lived the strenuous life—“had burned the candle 
at both ends,” as Henry Watterson said of him 
in his leeture on Lincoln, delivered in Raleigh 
last vear. 

Douglas was twice married, first in 1847, to the 
daughter of Col. Robert Martin, of Rockingham | 
County, this State. As is well known Hon. Robert | 
Martin Douglas, of our State Supreme Court, is 
a son by this marriage. 


| tion, and indulgence. 


A GENTLEMAN: TWO DEFINITIONS OF THE 
TERM. 


I. The Ideal of a Poet-Philosopher. 


Apparently he is the free man, the man who is 
stronger than things,and believes in personality as 
superior to all the accessory attributes of fortune, 
such as rank and power, and as constituting what 
is essential, real, and intrinsically valuable in the 
individual. Tell me what you are, and I will tell 
you what you are worth. “God and my Right;” 
there is the only motto that he believes in. * * * 

The gentleman, then, is the man who is master 
of himself, who respects himself, and makes oth- 
ers respect him. The essence of gentlemanliness 
is self-rule, the sovereignty of the soul. It means 
a character which possesses itself, a force which 
governs itself, a liberty which affirms and regu- 
lates itself, according to the type of true dignity. 

But from self-respect a thousand other things 
are derived—such as the care of a man’s person,of 
his language, of his manners; watchfulness over 
his body and over his soul; dominion over his in- 
stincts and his passions; the effort to be self-suf- 
ficient; the pride which will accept no favour; 
earefulness not to expose himself to any humilia- 
tion or mortification, and to maintain himself in- 
dependent of any human ecaprice; the constant 
protection of his honour and self-respect. * * * 

In order to lay himself open to no reproach, a 
gentleman will keep himself irreproachable; in 
order to be treated with consideration, he will al- 
ways be careful to observe distances, to apportion 
respect, and to observe all the gradations of eon- 
ventional politeness, according to rank, age, and 
situation.—From Amiel’s Journal. 


II. By the Author of ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.’’ 


It is almost the definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never gives pain. * * * He 
earefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is east, 
all clashing of opinion or collision of feeling, all 
restraint or suspicion or gloom or resentment, 
his great object being to make everyone at ease 
and at home. 
He is tender toward the bashful, gentle toward 
the distant, and merciful toward the absurd; he 
ean recollect to whom he speaking; he guards 
against unreasonable allusions or topics that may 
irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversation 
and never wearisome. 

He makes light of favors while he does them, 
and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 
He never speaks of himself except when com- 
pelled, never defends himself by mere retort. He 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in 


He has his eyes on all his company. 


imputing motives to those who interfere with him, 
and interprets everything for the best. He is 
never mean or little in his disputes, never takes 
an unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil 
which he dare not say out. * * He has too 
He is too 
busy to remember injuries and too wise to bear 
x & 


much sense to be affronted at insult. 
malice. If he engages in controversy 
of any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him 
from the blundering discourtesy of better though 
less educated minds, who, like blunt weapons, tear 
and hack instead of cutting clean, 

He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but 
he is too clear-headed to be unjust. He is as sim- 
ple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. 
Nowhere shall we find greater candor, considera- 
He throws himself into the 
their 
He knows the weakness of human na- 


minds of his opponents, he accounts for 
mistakes. 
ture as well as its strength, its province, and its 


limits.—John Henry Newman. 





Man can have the gift of life but once, for he 
waited a whole eternity to be born, and now has a 
whole eternity waiting to see what he will do when 
born.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Some Things that Every Child on the 
Farm (and Every Older Person, Too), 
Should Know About Plant Life —‘‘Un- 
cle Harry’s’’ Interesting Talk. 

If the boys and girls who have 
sharp eyes in their heads and the dis- 
position to use them will come with 
us to the field newly sown to winter 
wheat, we think we can help them to 
see some things which will not only 
be interesting in themselves and in- 
structive as well, but may 
them to make suggestions to the old 
folks that will increase the crop in 
coming years, helping to send John- 


enable 


ny to college and helping Susie to an 
outfit when she goes out to start a 
home of her own. This wheat has 
been sown at intervals from Septem- 
ber 25 to October 3 and hence gives 
a good opportunity for seeing how 
the little wheatlet gets its start in 
the world and prepares itself for 
bringing a crop, greater or smaller, 
next July. 
* * 

First, let us notice how the wheat- 
let begins to get its start. The first 
thing it does when covered in the 
warm, moist ground to take a 
drink, soaking up through its skin 
(which when removed is called bran) 
enough water to begin the operation 
of growing. 


is 


Tf the ground is dry it 
can not make a start; or if it is not 
properly covered, the ground must 
be quite moist before it can start at 
all, and then but slowly. Hence the 
necessity for covering wheat prop- 
erly; one inch if the soil is very 
moist; two or three inches if dryer; 
but under any circumstances deep 
enough to get moisture. If the 
ground is dry, it will get it all the 
quicker if a press drill is used and 
the loose earth lightly 
around it. It doesn’t have to go so far 
for a drink. 

Water being supplied and _ heat 
enough in the air, certain cells of the 
grain develop a ferment something 
like yeast and this the 
starch into glucose or sugar, the only 
form in which the plant can use 
starch. It is a sort of vegetable milk 
on which the young germ must live 
for the next few days. Next it starts 
a sprout and usually at the same 
time about three rootlets. The sprout 
goes upward, the roots down, and 
the object is to push out leaves so as 
to live on the air when the milk or 
other food in the grain is used; in 
other words, when the plant is wean- 
ed. You will notice in this 
plant of wheat which has been up a 
week that the first leaves are very 
long, the object being to get as much 
leaf space exposed to the air as pos- 
sible and thus start a factory, so to 
speak, in which in connection with 
the roots it can use the fertility that 
is in the soil. 


converts 


how 


You will now see why 
it is that wheat is permanently crip- 
pled if a beating rain makes a crust 
on the top and keeps it from coming 
up well or getting its leaves to the 
air. At this critical it 


period is 


stunted, starved; the milk will soon 





pressed | 


| finally in grain. 


be done and it has not yet been able 


to get a firm hold in the ground. You | 


will also see why wheat from large 
grains does better than small; ma- 
ture grains than immature; just as 
a calf with a good milking dam has a 
great deal better chance to start 
right in life than one whose dam is a 
poor milker. Suggest to your father 
that after this he grade his wheat, 


whether spring or winter, and sow | 
only the largest grains. Suggest also | 


that if there comes a heavy rain a 
day or two after he sows his wheat 


and forms a crust on the ground, 
that he go over it with a harrow and | 
break it and give the growing grain | 


a chance. 


~~ 


What next does the wheat plant 
do? 


most 


It pushes out its roots in the 


amazing fashion. If you will 


with difficulty. The wheat roots are 
doing just the same thing now; the 
mystery is how they do it. Had wea 
microscope and would examine this 
little wheat carefully, we would find 
that on its extreme point it has a lot 
of very hard cells, a sharp point like 
an awl or a needle with which to bore 
through the soil, and yet made up in 
that it could 
around a stone or a very hard clod, 


such a way 
worming, twisting, boring and seem- 
ing to know by some sort of strange 
intelligence in what direction to go 
to get the most food. How does this 
root manage to push itself through 
the soil? By adding cells to the end 
or growing from the point? No. It 
pushes this sharp point right along 
(a sort of cap quite distinet from 
the growing part) by building cells 


| in behind it, lengthening the root and 


take a sprinkling can and gently | 
| literally driving the cap forward with 


away the soil from the roots of 
one of these plants you will see some- 
Long 
as the first leaves are, the root sys- 


wash 
thing that will astonish you. 


tem is vastly larger, reaching down 
in a few days three, four, eight, ten 
The little wheatlet is doing 
It will 
pay us to examine these roots quite 
We find that they are dif- 
ferent from the three rootsfirst start- 
ed, which are like the milk teeth in 
babies or pigs. The roots that do the 
the stalk 
and from nodes or joints in it quite 


inches. 
its best to get a start in life. 


closely. 


business start out from 





a little distance above the grain, and | 


These are the 
Pull this 
wheat plant and you will notice that 
it is covered thickly over with fine 
particles of dirt, which seem to stand 
out at right angles to the main line 
of the root and remind you of pussy’s 


run in all directions. 


permanent feeders. up 


tail when she sees the dog coming. | 


The particles of dirt are not stick- 
ing to the main root at all, but as 
you will see by looking very closely, 
to little braneh roots, “hair roots,” 
they are called. These are simply 
elongated cells, which seem to exude 
some kind of glue by which they stick 
themselves to the fine particles of 
dirt, and the finer the dirt the more 
particles they stick to, and seem to 
be sucking all the substance out of it. 
That is where the plant gets its 
nourishment. These little sucking 
roots do the business; the main roots 
are merely conductors, so to speak, 
to carry the juice of the soil to the 
plant to be worked up in growth and 
It would seem as 


. | 
though these hair roots are not mere- 
ly suckers, but are able to dissolve | 


the plant food in the little rock par- 
ticles by some kind of acid secretion. 
Now let us look closer at the point 
of the 
root 


root. 


manages to its 
through the soil; and well you may. 
The 
other day we saw some men digging 
a ditch in very hard ground, so hard 


they could searcely push their sharp 


push way 


It is a most wonderful thing. 


spades into it; but as they threw up 
the chunks of dirt we examined them 
and found that the corn roots had 
pushed their way down into this tive 
feet, and the little corn roots seemed 





thickening at the same time, by just 


| a foree which, if it could be measured 


in even a square rod of this wheat 
field, would amount to many horse 
power. 

We have said enough at the pres- 
ent time about how it does it, but it 
may be well to ask where the power 
comes from. Evidently the 
The rays of the sun striking 
the green leaves are converted into 


from 
sun. 


foree and thus become so many ham- 
mers which drive the roots down into 
the earth, not directly, but by build- 
ing cells, pushing the point onward 
and the at 
right angles to it, and thus sucking 


downward, hair roots 
the substance out of the soil. 


* * 


% 


When a sufficient amount of root 


formation has been accomplished 
what next? The wheat begins to 
tiller or stool. Notice the plants 


when sowed a month. They do not 
look at all like those sown later. The 
long first leaves that stood up are 
now lying down; they have 
their From the 
are little buds coming out. 


done 


work. stem below 
These 
are the stools and soon they will send 
out roots which will develop just as 
the roots to the main stalk have de- 
veloped, and there may be by next 
May fifteen, twenty or thirty of these 
stools on the main plant, each one of 
them living in a measure independ- 
ent of the parent plant, each one 
having leaves and roots of its own. 
Whether this field will produce 
thirty, forty or sixty-fold (Scripture 
measure) will depend on the size of 
the seed, its fertility, the depth to 
which it was covered, the condition 
of the soil around it, the amount of 
moisture and the fertility, all of 
which were largely in the control of 
father he sowed 


your when 


| wheat. 


You wonder how the | 


You will notice that your father 
has drilled this In that at 
least he is a wise man. You will no- 


wheat. 


tice that the next field in which your 
neighbor has not drilled his wheat, 
but sowed broadeast and covered it 
with the disk, that in some places it 
is very thin and in other places very 
thick. Where it is thick there will 
not be room for it to tiller and where 
it 
Whether your father knew it or not, 


is thin there is too much room. 


to do easily what a strong man did | that was the reason why he drilled his 





dodge | 


this | 





wheat in; in order that there should 
be an even stand and that each plant 
should have room to tiller or stool 
until as many stools were formed as 
there was fertility in the land to de- 
velop. When that limit is reached 
the plant quits. It is a wonderfully 
sensible thing, this little wheat plant, 
and rightly teach 
many lessons. 


studied ean us 
The spring wheat plant acts just 
They are es- 
sentially the same thing, and all the 
grasses develop in a similar way. The 
amount 
truly wonderful and if we but open 
our eyes, they can teach us many 


like the winter wheat. 


of sense they all have is 


valuable lessons. But to really get 
the lesson you must go out into the 
wheat field and study it for yourself, 
—Dr. Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s 


Farmer. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased te 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient stren 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
eo much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo,0O, 
gar Sold bv Druggists, 76e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 


H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N.C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentlemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist. of a le 
recommended RHEUMACIDE, I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Very respectfully, 
Signed) H. H. HARTLEY. 
Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson C.unty. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 


Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. A void substitutes. All drug- 


gists sellit. Price $1. 








We manufacture several different styles of 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines. 


SALEI IRON WORKS, Salem, N. ¢. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
se e2ae ince 2ecee 
One-Two-Three! 


















Time’s up for you to try one strip of PAGE Fence. 
It has been so satistactory to so many farmer 
we believe you'd like it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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WOMAN'S WORK _ 





The Man Who Clipped. 


I saw him take the paper, and 
Turn to the Household Page, 
Then sean the columns up and down, 
As one who all would gauge. 


“Aha!” he muttered to himself, 
“Here’s ‘How to Make Rice Frit- 
ters,’ 
And ‘How to Utilize Cold Beef.’ 
And ‘Home-Made Stomach  Bit- 
ters.’ ” 


Then from his pocket forth he took 
A pair of scissors, small, 

And severed from the printed page 
The helpful hints and all. 


He clipped “The Way to Scramble 
Eggs,” 
And “How to Make Peach Butter,” 
As well as half a dozen more, 
“That’s all”—again his mutter. 


“A thoughtful man,”at once I mused, 
“A man who eares for things; 

Who loves the calm, contented song 
The home teakettle sings.” 


“Do you,” I asked, “preserve those 
notes 
So that your wife may eye them ?”’ 


“Not much,” he growled. “I cut them | 


out 
So she won’t get to try them.” 
—Baltimore American. 





Indian Summer in Southern Gardens. 
Plant bulbs. 


Plant more bulbs. 
October and 
bulbs also obtain good results. Even 
December will do for some. 
Hyacinths are better for South- 
ern gardens than tulips. Only the 
Duce Van Thol and other early tulips 
do well. The large, handsome late 
tulips do not bloom until spring is 
well under way, when the warm air 
causes the gossamer petals to wilt, 
after one day of blooming. 
Hyacinths of all kinds are grand 
The Roman 


November planted 


for Southern gardens. 


hyacinths should be planted as early | 
7 } 


as possible and in succession, from 
September to November. 
planting is best. The snowy white 
Roman hyacinth blooms profusely in 
December and on until February, if 


planted in succession. The canary 


colored Roman hyacinth is also per- | 


fectly hardy, and very free bloom- 
ing. 

Lilies demand planting now. They 
do better in the garden than potted, 
unless some are wanted for Easter. 
The bloom time of the lilies in 
Southern gardens is May and June, 
so, obviously they must be forced for 
Easter. Plant lilies liberally in the 
garden. 

In ordering hyacinths endeavor to 
get bulbs that for uniformity of 
height, time of floresecence and in 
tints, harmonize. For example, the 
red hyacinth blooms early and on 
low stalks, and the white hyacinth, 
in variety, also blooms early, on tall 
stems. 
border of pure white or light flesh 


Therefore, plant a bed or 


tints, and border with the rich red on 
short stems. 
from a color almost black to a deli- 
cate baby blue. Beds may be set 
with the darkest colors in the centre, 
blending through azure, indigo and 
the various shades, to the very palest 


Outdoor | 


Blue hyacinths range | 





tints on the margins. 
sorts. 
fant blush colors may be blended. 

| Crinum bulbs are sold by weight 
| instead of by number. From one to 


| 
ten pounds the bulbs average. Crin- 


South. 


ing Indian summer and offer the dor- 
mant bulbs for sale, in spring, but in 
Southern gardens they have long, 


nially green, very ornamental in win- 
ter. Crinum ornatum in pure white, 
with a broad rose colored band dis- 





in full bloom in Indian summer and 
on till frost. 
dormant season South. 

Roses require very little culture 
now. They are teeming with blooms 
disturbed for a 
month or more. All the red and pink 


Crinum bulbs have no 


and need not be 


| roses are deeper colored, as also are 
the yellow sorts, than at any other 
time of the year. The theory of the 
radiation of heat explains the inten- 
Spring 


sity of colors in autumn. 
flowers aré lighter in tints. 
Eglantine, the old sweet brier of 


romance and poetry, makes rose ap- 
ples or hips of shining orange, and 
the Japanese rubra rugosa has bril- 


| liant scarlet apples. These roses have | 


| special charms, the first, in sweet- 
| scented foliage, the second, in foliage 


| almost evergreen, and both in the 
| beautiful rose apples that are bright 
i and showy all  winter.—October 


Home and Flowers. 





Scrapple. 

At hog killing time take the head, 
liver and heart, and cleanse them 
thoroughly. Put all on the fire in 
eold water, bring to a boil and cook 


till the bones can be easily removed, 
then take out in a chopping bowl and 


chop fine, seasoning it with salt, pep- 
per and sage. After straining the 
| liquor on the stove, return the meat 
to it and thicken with corn meal and 
a handful of flour till it is the con- 
| sisteney of mush. Dip out into deep 
| dishes and when cold slice and fry a 
niece brown as you would mush. It is 
very nice for breakfast. If you make 
| hot lard over the rest and you can 
keep it all through the winter.—N. 
FE. Wilborn, Rusk, N. C. 


| 
| more than you can use at once, run 
| 





The Second Annual Exhibition of 
the Virginia Pigeon, Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association, and the Vir- 
ginia Beneh Show Association, will 


take place at Richmond, Va., during 
the entire Thanksgiving week, Nov- 
| ember 24th to 29th, 1902, in Masonie 
The seale upon which this 


Temple. 
great undertaking is being worked is 
by far the largest ever attempted in 
Virginia, and will far surpass, it is 
| elaimed, any of the exhibitions ever 
given by the old State Fairs. 


So of pink | 
From bright rosy pink to the | 


ums are hardy evergreen bulbs in the | Order now before the choicest trees are gone 


They may be taken up and | 
transplanted with perfect safety dur- | 





BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE. 


S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, Vt., was 
robbed of his customary health by in- 
vasion of Chronie Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house his trouble was 
arrested and now he’s entirely cured. 

They’re guaranteed to cure, 2h5e. at 
| all druggists. 


| Coffee’s Seedling, 
broad, strap leaves that are peren- | § 


tinet in the centre of each petal, is | 


FRUIT TREES. 


Peach and Apple Trees, Only 6 Cents Each. 


NEW AND RARE APPLES. 


Yellow Transparent, Pride of North 
Carolina, Lute’s Great Keeper, Esther, 
Angel's Favorite, Shannon, Ark. Black, 
Albemarle Pippin, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Paragon, Gragg, 
Rebel, John’s F. Winter, Catawba’s Ka- 
vor, Grimes’ Golden. 


SELECT APPLES. 

May, Red June, Summer Rose, Early 
Harvest, Astrachan, Yellow June, Early 
Ripe, Summer Queen, Summer P’rm’n, 
Maryland, Maiden Blush, Horse, Red 
Cheese, Sise Qua Fon, Buckingham, 
Baltimore Red, Bonum. Merit, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Russet, Harper’s Seed- 
ling, Sherrill, Edwards, Stevenson’s Win 
ter, Blackburn, Wine Sap, Vandever, 
Keener Seedling, Limbertwig Red, Lim- 
bertwig Royal, Mississippi, Virginia 
Be-uty, Gulley, Ben Davis, Shockley, 
Yates. Nansemond Beauty, Golden Win- 
ter, Yadkin B-auty, Nickajack, North 
Carolina Keeper, Red Beitigheimer, Del- 
aware Red Winter. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Red Siberian, Transcendent. 
NEW AND RARE PEACHES. 
Victor, Sneed, Triumph, Admira, 


| Dewey, Greensb:ro, Crosby, Champ:onl 


Amelia, Susquehannah Lady Ingold, 
Lemon Cling, Salway, Huit, Matthews’ 
Beauty, Elberta, Everbearing, Emma, 
Bell of Georgia, Carman, Bakara No. 3, 
Anne’s Perfection, Gordon. 


SELECT PEACHES. 

Amsden, Alexandria, Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Flatters St. John, 
George IV., Foster, Red Rsreripe, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Chinese 
Cling, O. M. Free, O. M. Cling, General 
Green, Wonderful, Indian, Health Cling, 
Stump the World, Steady, Picquit’s Late. 
Eaton’s Golden, Scott’s October. 





Pear Trees, 10, 12% and fifteen cents 
each, according to size. From 3 to 4 feet 
Io cents; from 4 to 5 feet 12% cents; 
from 5 to 7 feet 15 cents. 


Wilder Early, Early Harvest, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Lincoln Coreless, Ja- 
pan Golden Russet, Koonce, Seckel; Le- 
Conte, Garber, Kieffer, Duchcss, Ver- 
mont Beauty, Magnolia. 





Cherry Trees, 15 cents each. 

May Dute, Early Richmond, Dye- 
house, Goverror Wood, Reine Hortense, 
‘Nindsor, Centennial, Yellow Spanish, 
Montmorenci, Black Tartarian, B ack 
Eagle, Ostheime. 





Mulberries, 1232 cents each. 
Downing Everbearing, Black English, 
White English. 





Plums, 15 cents each. 

Wild Goose, Abundance, Kelsery Ja- 
pan, German Prune, Burbank, Green 
Gage, Damson, Satsuma, Washington. 


Grapes, at 732 cents each. 
Perkins, Empire, Brighton Lady, Lady 





Washington, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
gara, Warden, Mertha A., 
At 15 cents each: James, Scuppernong. 
At 20 cents, Green Mountain. 


Currants, ‘5 cents. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grade, Cherry. 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, Choice .............cccscos $2.65 per bush. 
Late Crimson.......... ....ccccsscccces 5.00 = 
White Blooming Crimson..... 5.25 - 







BOO OGG oo oncseiccecsrsssessescvecnsseces 5.85 - 
PROG PREMIO S 5s cccessescsssesevescesecsseee 6.70 Ss 
Red, choice..... ... 6.90 i 
Sapling, prime.. 75 = 
Sapling, choice.... 7.00 as 


Lucern or Alfaifa............+. . 6.85 
GRASS SEED: 






Red Top or Herds, prim 


Timothy, choice..... 2.00 bs 

Orchard, prime 1.55 -” 

Orchard, choice. gous 1.65 ” 

Tall Meadow Oat, choice 1.65 sis 

Kentucky Blue, fancy ... 1.40 sad 
25 
















clean, = tb 8 per b. 
Perennial Rye... ... .90 per bush. 
Italian Rye.... <n Se sd 
ce ccacacesacuvecisdunnssincacencvess lic. per b. 

SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
MN eo age rasa cs ss casanscececepucentee $1.10 per bush. 
BE BI icetsnsinsscatesensetunceonscares 1.10 “ 
Blue Stem or PurpleStraw... 1.15 ss 
Beardless Fulcaster............... 1.20 a 
Currells Prolific ae sé 
PRU VORG TRIG, 5 va scisevcssceccscscssss 1.25 ss 
Bearded Varities— 
Bearded Fulcaster.................. 1.15 “ 
Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 1 
SEED OATS: 
Va. Winter, or Turf, prime... .65 ee 
Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .67 a 
Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 ss 
VETCH: 
Hairy er Sand 9 per b. 
English Winte -06 per b. 
Winter Rye....... .72 per bush. 
Rape, Dwarf Essex... . 06 per b. 


2% bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations, 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 Its. Keg Soda, in 112 fh. kegs, 1% ets. per 
fh. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 1114 cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


105 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Too Late! Too Late! 


Stammerer, you will soon be too late to 
be cured. Many stammerers are now be- 
ing cured at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, N. 
C., by Dr. G. W. Randolph, that noted 
specialist of the voice, from St. Louis. 
He will leave Raleigh 1st of November. 
If you miss this opportunity you may 
never be cured. Ycu know that you can- 
not be useful to God or mankind, or to 
yourself, as long as you stammer. We 
have published many letters from those 
who have been cured, so you have no 
cause for doubts. COME AND SEE. 
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_ THE THINKERS 


The Legislature ‘and the Convicts. 

The General of North 
Carolina which will convene at Ra- 
leigh in January 
ways and means of 
State’s social, 
tional condition. 


Assembly 


will consider the 
bettering 
industrial and educa- 
One subject that 
will oceupy the minds of some of its 
most progressive members will be 
the disposition of the State’s 
victs in such manner as will affect 
our section most beneficially. There 
is a strong sentiment in favor of put- 
ting all of the convicts to work upon 
our public roads and in preparing 


con- 


stone and other road material in or- 
der that the counties of the State 
that are so anxious to progress along 
this line may have some enecourage- 
ment from the Commonwealth. This 
will be an investment yielding 
handsome return both to the pres- 
ent race and to posterity. 


a 


That would be a reversion to mediae- 


the | 


The following clipping shows some | 


of the advantages of such a system 
of convict employment: 

Short term inmates of the local 
penitentiary are being employed at 
breaking stone for road_ building. 
One result is that the county is sav- 
ing 20 cents on each cubie 
metal. Another is that the number 
of tramps and other petty offenders 
in Erie County is growing beautiful- 
ly less, the “sons of rest” 
ing work in the quarries. <A third is 
that there is a very perceptible im- 
provement in the physical and moral 


yard of | 


val barbarism. The humane modern 
principle is that the penitentiary is, 
as far as possible, to be a reforma- 
tory. Nor is the question of expense 
to be ignored. Is it conceivable that 
labor unions would rather be taxed to 
support prisoners in idleness than 
have the latter set to earning their 
own living ?—Prof. J. A. Holmes, of 
the University of North Carolina. 





What Constitutes Unselfishness in a 
Citizen. 


The man of business who devotes 
his surplus wealth to the promotion 
of education or of art, or to the alle- 
viation of suffering, is doing public 
So, 


men and lawyers 


service. too, among business 
and 
among the men engaged in the most 
pursuits, we 
find those who are always ready to 
serve on committees to raise money 
for charitable or public purposes, to 
advance important measures of legis- 
lation, and to reform the evils which 
especially rife in great munici- 
To do this they give their 


journalists, 


energetic and active 


are 
palities. 


money, as well as their time and 
| strength, which are of more value 


| fy their own 


not relish- | 


condition of the convicts, because of | é 
; | of others and contributes to the wel- 


their systematic employment at a 
healthful occupation. 
Unhappily, 


it has to be recorded 


| C. Lodge, 


that such employment of the convicts | 


is strongly opposed by the labor un- | 
and their employment on the | 


. . | 
highways in the actual work of road | 
| and vote. 


| that prompts a man to refuse to reg- 


ions, 


building has through such influences 


been prevented. Such an attitude 


on the part of the labor unions is | 1, would give a howl that would fair- 


difficult to understand, save on the 
principle of the dog in the manger. 
Work on the public roads is some- 


rule, are most reluctant, if not posi- 
tively unwilling, to perform. 


rious obstacle to good road construc- | 


tion in some places has been the dif-| introduced a bill to give the Jews 
ficulty of finding men willing to do | 


the work. Just why this should be 
so we cannot tell, but so it is. 
ly it is unreasonable for men in the 


Sure- | 


labor unions to object to convicts | 


doing work which they will not do 
themselves. 

There is, moreover, the general 
principle of the desirability of giv- 
ing the convicts systematic work, and 
preferably hard work in the open air, 
such as that at road building. It is 
desirable to do so for their physical, 
mental and moral welfare. Surely, 
the labor unions do not wish to have 





the inmates of penitentiaries — still 
more degraded in body and mind. 

YOU CANNOT SELL “any 
old thing” merely by advertising. 
Many liniments are advertised. 
Only one, Perry Davis’ Pain-killer, 
has stood the test of sixty years. To- 
day it is more popular than ever. 


25 and 50c. 


_ duced a bill in the 


A se- | 


than money, to objects wholly outside 
the labors by which they support 
themselves or their families or grati- 
tastes or ambitions. 
Thus they meet the test of what con- 
stitutes citizen by 
rendering to the country, to the pub- 


usefulness in a 
lic, and to their fellow citizens, ser- 
vice which has no personal reward 
in it, but which advances the good 
fare of the community.—Senator H. 
in November Success. 





Peculiar Perversity. 
Says*the Winston Journal: 
“Every legal voter should register 
It is peculiar perversity 
ister. If he wasn’t allowed to vote 
ly reach to heaven.” 

That he would. We may be par- 


i : , | doned for again repeating the late 
thing which free workingmen, as a | 


Judge Armfield’s illustration of this 
perversity nature. The 
Judge said that when he represented 
Yadkin County in the Legislature he 


of human 


| certain legal rights which had hith- 
| erto been denied them in North Car- 


olina. Thereupon his political ene- 
mies told it in Yadkin that Armfield 
had “turned and had 
Legislature 

reading 

Immediately, 
every 


intro- 
to 
the 
said 


Jew” 


prohibit people from 
New Testament. 
Judge Armfield, 
kin County bought 
ment, 


man in Yad- 
New Testa- 
earried it about with him and 
But 
as soon as they found that the report 
they laid their New Testa- 
and 


a 
read it constantly and publicly. 


was false 


ments away concerned them- 


selves no more about reading them. 
Such is the perversity of human na- 
ture. When one is told he can’t do 
a thing he immediately becomes pos- 
sessed of a strong desire to do that 
very thing, notwithstanding that 
prior thereto he may have eared 
nothing for the privilege which he 
suddenly esteems so highly.- States- 
ville Landmark. 





| 











One Attitude of the Labor Unions. 


Two match-boxes lie on my desk, 
given me by officers of the Cigar- 
makers’ The 
sides are of celluloid. One side reads, 


International Union. 


“Smoke no cigars that do not bear 
this label’; below 
in facsimile. 
“These cigars 


is the union label 
The other side 
are not union made”; 


reads, 


below is a list of widely advertised 
cigars. It is a form of boycott. 


“What is the story?” I asked a la- 
bel agent. 

“The story,” he said, “is that those 
cigars are made by the Trust. They 
are made by machines that roll them 
out at the rate of perhaps a thousand 
a day. 
hand perhaps 150.” 

“Would you stop the 
I asked. 

“No.” can’t 
check mechanical progress—we odn’t 
want to. We do want cigarmakers to 
run the machines at a 
When the typesetting machine came 
in, 


A cigarmaker can make by 


machines 2” 


he thundered, “we 


living wage. 
the typographical union insisted 
should 
them at the regular wages. 
chines 


that regular printers run 
iy 

The ma- 
moved printing up a noteh— 
they didn’t lower wages. But cigar- 
making machines girls— 
children! 


That’s 


are run by 


what we want to stop.” 


And on starvation wages! | 


“Like child labor in cotton mills 2” | 


I asked. 
“Just!” he snapped. 


| No 


“Admit that | 


a father among the unemployed, with | 


young daughters earning from six to | 


cight dollars a week on a cigar-mak- 


ing machine, under a coarse and per- | 


haps vicious foreman—I could tell 
you tales—is not so pretty an Amer- 
ican sight as a father earning eigh- 
tcen dollars a week and keeping his 
children at school. That is what we 
work for—to help our children—to 
give them a better start, please God, 
than we had. 
in, by all means, but let us run them. 
Don’t fire us, to turn our 


nothing else, to idleness or to a new 


trade too late 








Let the machines come | 


fingers | 
skilled at cigar-rolling, and good for | 


and put our ehildren | 


/POLAND CHINAS. 





Enough Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop. 


Our books tell how much plant food 
each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








EVERY FARMER 


Should Piant Some Strawberries. 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
(free to buyers) makes the growing of them 
for pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 

Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


O. W. BLACKNALL, 
President Continental Plant Co., 
. 238 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





LIKES THE SEWING MACHINE. 


Norton, S. C., Oct. 14, 1902. 

Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: -I have received the Al- 
lianee sewing machine I ordered 
frem you, in good order, and it gives 
perfect satisfaction. It is the best 
machine 7 heve ever seen for the 


price. I am well pleased with it, and 
I shall give you all my orders in the 


future for any machine I may need. 
Yours very truly, 


D. S. STRICKLAND. 








(Tecumseh G 49283 ) 


A limited number 
of pigs by my fine 
and * Monarch.” The 


Pigs—** Tecumseh G” 


| two best strains of living hogs represented in 


in our places.,—M. G. Cunniff, in | 
the World’s Work. 

THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
as a harmless cough. The trouble 
goes from bad to worse unless | 
checked. Allen’s Lung Balsam eures 
the worst of colds. It allays inflam- 


mation and clears the air passages. 





OF VALUE TO TIORSEMEN. 

Do you turn your 
the winter? If so, we want 
your attention to a very important 
matter. Horses which have been 
used steadily at work, either on the 
farm or road, have quite likely had 
some strains whereby lameness or 
enlargements have been caused. Or 
perhaps new life is needed to be in- 


to eall 


fused into their legs.  Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam applied as per direc: 
tions, just as you are turning the 
horse out, will be of great benefit; 
and this is the time when it can be 
used very successfully. One great 


advantage in using this remedy is 
that after it is applied it needs no 
eare attention, but does its work 
well and at a time when the horse is 
having a rest. Of it can be 
used with equal success while horses 
are in the stable, but many people in 
turning their out would 
Caustic Balsam if they were remind- 
ed of it, and this article is given as 
a reminder, 


or 


COUrPSC 


horses use 


| get the best, 


this herd—Sows in pigs,and young Boars and 
Sows of allages. Send to headquarters and 
from the oldest and largest herd 


| of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 


Western prices, 


horses out for 





Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


$6406 


KRAUSERS” “uiouiD “EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cacanes cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 

cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 
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In All the World 


THE BEST! IWANS’ AVGER. 


For fence, telegraph and saegnone post holes, wells» 
prospecting for mineral, 
Sizes 4to1l0in. $2. 50, 12in. $6. 












Sample at special price to intro- 

duce. Inquire of hardware or 

implement dealers, or write us 

for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 

Iwan Bros., Dept. S, Streator, Ill. 

RUPTURE CURED while you work, You 
pay S44 when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 


Maine. 
n Sell Your Farm 


! »>m Ud wi lg it scription, state price @ 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


w.M. Ostrander, 1415 A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





Agents Wanted 











To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators, 
Cat, 285 free, 


Book “Business Dairying” and 
W. Chester, Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


‘*Keep Sweet and Keep Moving.”’ 


Hard to be sweet when the throng is 
dense, 


When elbows jostle and shoulders | 


crowG; 
Easy to give and to take offense 
When the touch is rough and the 
voice is loud; 
“Keep to the right” in the city’s 
threng; 
“Divide the 
highway ; 
There’s one way right when every- 
thing’s wrcng; 
“Easy and fair goes far in a day.” 
Just— 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.” 


road” on the broad 


The quick taunt answers the hasty 
word— 

The lifetime chance for a 
is missed; ; 
muddiest 
stirred, 

A kind hand elinched makes any 

ugly fist. 
When the nerves are tense and the 
mind is vexed, 

The spark lies close to the maga- 


“help” 


The 


pool is a fountain 


zine; 
Whisper a hope to the soul per- 
plexed— 
Banish the fear with a smile se- 
rene— 


Just— 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.” 
—Robert Burdette. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2. 


Cities of Refuge. 
(Joshua 20:1-19.) 

Assign you the cities of refuge (v. 
2).—The strongest man in the world, 
as well as the weakest, is a hunted 
animal. In common with all other 
creatures of earth and sea and air, 
he is the object of incessant pursuit 
by relentless foes, and needs a thou- 
sand hiding-places. In the first 
place, from wild animals, savages, 
thieves, storms, pestilences, and in- 
numerable other foes that seek his 
physical destruction. 
the eastle of the medieval baron to 
the blizzard cellar of the 
farmer you may trace the poor fugi- 
tive, man. In the second place, from 
eare and sorrow and guilt, that dog 
him like shadows, destroying his 
peace of mind. Wo betide the man 
who has no retreat into 
escape when he hgars these blood- 
hounds baying at his But 
there are three shelters open to every 


And so from 


KXansas 


which he ean 
heels! 


one,—the heart of a loving friend, 
the sanctuary of his own soul, and 
of God. ff 
those three doors were closed to me, 


the everlasting arms 


life would be an unconsolable agony. 
I dodge from one to another, as the 
little chipmunk who plays about this 
summer cottage where I am writing 
dodges from his hiding-place in a 
rock to the branches of a pine-tree, 
and thence to his nest in the hole of 
a great oak. 

Unwittingly and unawares (vy. 8). 
—Fierce, relentless, terrible, as were 
the laws and customs of those an- 
cient Jews in some respects, in this 
one (of “the cities of refuge’) there 
was a of 


sympathetic perception 


man’s infirmity that puts modern life 
to shame. 


They made provision for 








| 


rant creatures we call “men” are 
| “unwitting and unawares”! There’s 








the poor wretches who did wrong 
“unwittingly and unawares.” And, 
after all, how large a part of the 


wrong doings of the weak and igno- 
f3 ” 


all too much (God knows!) that’s in- | 
telligent deliberate, wilful deviltry. 
But no legislation is fair, and no 
judgment just, that does not recog- 
nize how much of the daily wrong 
doing of mankind occurs through ig- 
norance and inexperience. The wrong 
doing is committed, the evil done, 
for “evil is wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of will,” and 
must be punished. But society owes 
it to all its offenders to discriminate. 
The juvenile offender is not as bad 
as the hardened criminal. He ought 
to have a place of refuge in the very 
heart that he had wounded. And as 
for poor little Bill and Tom and 
Mary and Fanny,—let us remember 
how ignorant they are, how weak, | 
how inexperienced, how much of all 
their mischief and evil is wrought 
“unwittingly and unawares”! 

A refuge from the avenger of 
blood.—Do not doubt, little man, | 
that there is a special avenger for 
every wrong,—a blood avenger for | 
blood-shedding, a theft avenger for | 
stealing, a truth avenger for lying, | 
and so on forever. For every kind 
of carelessness (even on the part of | 
such creatures as rabbits and birds) | 
there is a particular avenger. If | 
they wander too near the city, there | 
are the dogs. If they stray too far 
into the meadow, there are the | 
hawks. And so, my little man, if 
you are lazy, poverty will get you. 
If you are dishonest, the “cop” will | 
catch you. If you are a truant, ig- | 
norance will find you, and write the | 
word “fool” on your forehead. All 
along the pathway of life, lurking in | 
the shadows, hiding in the corners, 
lie the avengers. You cannot escape 
them. Their eyes are clear, their 
fangs and claws are sharp. Each has 
his mission. Each knows the sin he 
He crawls and sneaks 
along your path, ready to spring like 
a wolf. Does it seem hard? Well, 
God could not run the universe with- 
out them, any more than a woman 
could run a pantry without cats and 
traps, or a man a garden without 
hoes and Paris green. 

And declare his cause (v. 4).— 
What a sublime ideal it is in the 
heart of humanity that every man 
should have an opportunity to “de- 
clare his cause”! Up through long 
ages of indifference, injustice, and 
cruelty, the race has been struggling 
toward the realization of its purpose 
that every living soul, no matter how 
vile the crime nor how overwhelm- 
ing the evidence, should have a 
chance to stand before a competent 
tribunal, and exonerate himself, if 
he ean. This is beautiful and moving 
in itself, but a thousand times more 
so when regarded as a_ picture or 
symbol of that which we believe to 
be true of the moral government of 
God. Somewhere and some time and 
somehow every man will have a 
chanee to “declare his cause” before 
a competent tribunal. But don’t you 
put your heart in shams and frauds. 
At that sublime tribunal the voice of | 
the shyster lawyer will be dumb. 
“There sits a judge that no king ean 
corrupt.” If your “cause” is not a 
right one, “it will be cold comfort” | 
“to declare it.” 





is to smite. 


DOCTORS ENDORSE 
SWAMP-ROOT 





Uric Acid, Kidney and Bladder 


Troubles. 





A. J. HAILE, M. D, 
East Atlanta, Ga., March ist, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N, Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—While it has pever been my habit 
or inclination to recommend remedies the ingredi- 





ents of which are not all known to me, it seems as 
if I should make an exception in the case of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. My experience, so far as I 
have tested it in my practice, forces me to the con- 
clusion that it is a remedy of the greatest value in 
all uric acid, kidney, liver, bladder and other in- 
flammatory conditions of the genito-urinary tract. 
I now take pleasure in prescribing Swamp Root in 
all such cases with a feeling of assurance that my 
patient will derive great benefit from its use. I 
shall continue to prescribe it in other cases in my 
practice with the expectation of the best results. 
Very truly yours, 


J Core xv 
n>, 


Gentlemen :—I have prescribed that wonderful 
remedy for kidney complaint, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, with most beneficial effect, and know of many 
cures by its use. These patients had kidney trou- 
ble, as diagnosed by other physicians, and treated 
without benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root effected 
acure. [ama liberal man, and accept a specific 
wherever I find it. For desperate cases of kidney 
complaint under treatment with unsatisfactory re- 
sults I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root with most 
flattering results. I shall continue to prescribe it, 
and from personal observation state that Swamp- 
Root has great curative properties, Truly yours, 


MMi Smile 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver and 


bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 


It stands the high- 


est for its wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, /a/al results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in 
a few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 

SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the famous 
new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are 
well they will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great cura- 


tive properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottle, at the drug stores every- 


where. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 


Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





CY Farmer 1 North Carolina 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





f 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 


and secure their subscription. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months, 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 
Let‘every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AT THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS. 











What the Progressive Farmer’s Corres- 
respondent Saw, Heard and Learned 
About Arid America. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Tenth National Irrigation 
Congress which has just ended its 
labors at Colorado Springs, was 
largely a jubilation convention of 
Western men assembled to celebrate 
the passage of the national irriga- 
tion act. The representatives came 
from all sections of the West—irri- 
gation farmers from Colorado and 
New Mexico, fruit irrigationists 
from Arizona and Southern Califor- 
nia, and stock raisers who irrigate 
fine fields of alfalfa from Washing- 
ton, Montana and Utah. The name 
“National Irrigation Congress” is a 
misnomer. The Congress is attend- 
ed by men from Western States, 
where farming is carried on almost 
exclusively by irrigation. Its only 
national feature is that it advocates 
government aid to irrigation which 
is a national question. 

* *& * 

I. D. O’Donnell from _ Billings, 
Montana, brought a dozen enormous 
potatoes, each enough for a meal 
for a moderate-sized family. Mr. 
O’Donnell is a famous irrigator of 
alfalfa for sheep and cattle feeding 
on the Yellowstone Valley of Mon- 
tana. The soil of the Montana val- 
leys, he says, is very deep and rich, 
and the alfalfa roots run down to the 
incredible depth of 40 and 50 feet. 
“There is nothing like personal at- 
tention to farming,” he remarked to 
me. “No matter how good a man my 
foreman may be, the moment I get 
on the place myself I see where some- 
thing needs doing that will save me 
dollars. My personal direction may 
mean $10, $25, or $380 a day. And 
yet, a man must not stay on his farm 
all the time. It is by getting around 
that I can improve my methods. I 
am going up now into Wyoming, 
where they finish off lambs that bring 
the highest Chicago prices, to see 
how they irrigate there. I hope I 
ean learn something from them.” 

* * * 

John W. Springer, President of 
the National Live Stock Association, 
delivered an address to the Congress 
of much interest. -He attacked the 
“beef trust” at Chicago which he de- 
clared was preparing to enter into 
an agreement which would absolutely 
fix the price that would be paid for 
cattle on the hoof and at the same 
time regulate the retail price. The 
price of the meat which the people 
of the United States would eat would 
be manipulated by one He 
would decide what the difference 
would be between the buying and the 
selling price and the people would 
have to pay it if they ate meat. 

* * * 


F. H. Newell, 


man. 


the government 
gation surveys, stated that the work 
which the government was embark- 
ing upon under the new irrigation 





law was one of great importance, and 
that it would be the policy of the 
government to investi- | 
gate very carefully the conditions in | 
the different States and Territories 
before proceeding to the construe- 
tion of any storage reservoirs. The 
work first constructed must serve as 
the best possible object lesson of na- 


survey and 


tional irrigation. 
* * * 

An address by Commander Booth | 
Tucker of the Salvation Army set 
forth the remarkably successful col- 
onization work which that organiza- 
tion is carrying out, taking poor peo- | 
ple out of the crowded cities and 
placing them upon lands where they | 
have freedom and air and can earn 
a living. 

*& * * 

John Henry Smith, a genial elder | 
of the Mormon Church, told graphi- 
eally of the early “subjugation of | 
the desert” in Utah—the first Anglo- 
Saxon irrigation in America when 
the Mormons, migrating into the} 
arid wilderness, led the waters of the | 
City Creek out upon their parched 
plats of ground and planted the few | 


seeds they had brought with them. | 
To-day some of the irrigated dis- | 
tricts of Utah are among the finest 
in the West. The State has three | 
prosperous beet sugar communities. | 
The farmers get in the neighborhood | 
of $5 a ton for their beets,varying ac- 
cording to the percentage of sugar 
they contain. They raise 12, 15, 20 
and even 30 tons of beets to the acre, | 
An | 


irrigating usually three times. 
interesting feature of one of the su- | 
gar factories, the Utah Company, | 
plant, is two pipe lines used to carry | 
the beet juice to the refinery. Of | 
course the question of transporta- | 
tion of the beets is an important one. 
The slicing of the beets and extract- | 
ing the sugar juice is comparatively | 
simple and in this case machines for | 
this purpose are located one 18 and | 
one 25 miles from the factory and |! 


hia . | each bank. 
the juice piped that distance to the | 


refinery, thus bringing a large addi- 
tional territory tributary to the fac- | 
tory. Thirty or forty bushels of 


wheat to the acre in Utah is com- | 


mon, and 80 or 90 bushels per acre 
has been raised: There is one prize 


plot of ten acres in the suburbs of | 


Salt Lake City which raised by ac- 
tual weight, 1,00044 bushels, or over 
100 bushels per acre. Another acre 
patch of ground near the city raised 
over 1,000 bushels of potatoes. Six 
hundred bushels per acre is not un- 
usual. 
* * * 

Some delegates from the Yakima 
Valley in Washington thought they 
had the finest farming land in the 
United States. On a visit to the 
Cripple Creek gold fields I talked 
with B. F. Barge who has an irri- 
gated farm along the celebrated 
Sunnyside Canal (North Yakima), 
and he said he has seen wheat yield 


| 100 bushels per acre in the Palouse 
| region, but that their irrigated land 
| is too valuable to grow wheat even 
hydropgrapher in charge of the irri- | 


at this rate of yield. They grow 
fruit—apples aud pears—and make 
from $300 to $500 per acre. They 





| spray regularly, and give two irriga- | 





| ed, $21,558,989. 


tions. 

Alfalfa is the great 
A man with 160 acres 
can grow 300 steers. The soil is of 
voleanie origin, very rich with the 
stored fertility of centuries and 200 
and 300 feet deep. 
how far down the alfalfa roots go. 
“Men,” said Mr. Barge, “are doing 
well and making money on twenty, 
ten, and even five acres of land, and 
But the 
ordinary Eastern farmer has much 
to learn about irrigation, when he 
comes out West. There can be no 
hard and fast rules for irrigating. 
Each man must to a large extent, 
work out the problem for himself. 
There is no class of farming that re- 


6 or 7 inches. 


forage crop. 


No man knows 


supporting their families. 


i quires the exercise of brain power 
like irrigation farming.” 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





National Banks. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The Comptroller of the Currency 
at Washington, is required to call on 
the National Banks five times each 


| year for a statement of their condi- 
| tion at the close of some day in the 


recent past. The latest call was for 
September 15, 1902, and 4,601 banks 


| responded to this call, representing 


a capital stock of $705,535,417, and 
showing aggregate resources $6,113,- 
928,912.50, or about $8.66 2-5 of re- 
sources for each dollar of capital 
Of the resources 
were loans and discounts $3,280,127,- 


stock invested. 


| 480; U. S. bonds, $456,947,010; stocks, 
| securities, ete., $493,109,726; banking 


furniture, $92,652,269; 
other real estate and mortgages own- 
The aggregate of 


houses and 


| these last five items, $4,844,395,474, 
| constitute the principal souree of 


profit, and they, doubtless, realize a 
net on this amount equal to simple 
interest at 6 per cent—or $260,663,- 


728, which is $56,653.71 average to | 


Or a net income of 36.9 
| per cent on the total amount of ecap- 
ital stock invested. 

The 38 banks reporting from 
North Carolina show aggregate re- 
sources $18,865,520, with loans and 
discounts, $11,347,381; United States 


bonds, $2,611,900; stocks, securities, | 


judgments, ete., $240,548; banking 
house, ete., $845,869; other mortgages 
ete., $181,354. And these items, ag- 
gregating $14,817,052, are the princi- 
pal source of income, and doubtless 
net a profit equal to simple interest, 
| as caleulated above, or $889,023 net 
' annually, or an average of $23,395 
to the bank, which is equivalent to 


over 28 per cent on the aggregate | 


capital, which is $3,280,000. 





CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 


Rev. John S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
write: “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a num- 
ber of physicians and tried all sorts 
of medicines, but got no relief. Then 
I began the use of Electrie Bitters 
and feel that I am now cured of a 
disease that had men its grasp for 
twelve years.” 
liable medicine for Liver and Kidney 
trouble, stomach disorder or general 
debility, get Electric Bitters. It’s 
guaranteed by all druggists. Only 
50 cents. 


Their annual rainfall is but | 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 


save many a medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busines 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County 

Leeturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. A 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne ( ounty. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, WV arrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Peson, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


Jobn Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, HillJsbo o. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frauklin Sher 
men, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee-J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F.ulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W LL. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Kock. 





If you want a re- | 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Lo: g, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pc gue, Raleigh. 

Ir asurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 
Secretary-Treasurer—T B. Parker, Riuleigh. 


Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes,.8. 


L. Patterson and E, F. Lamb, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


8S. L. Petterson, ex efficio, Chuirman, 
District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
| retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridze, Rocky Mount; 

(8) “Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
| Auburn; (5) J. 8S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
| (6) A. T. McCallum, Rd Springs; (7) J. P. 
| McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gr. ham, Machpelah; (I() A- 
Cannon, Hors: Shoe. 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce Reidsv lie. 

G. E. Flow, Monroe, 

J.C, Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS. 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State (Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
| Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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BRO. CATES AND HIS LECTURING | 


TOUR. 


What He Saw and Did in Johnston: | 


Cumberland, Sampson and Wayne_ 


Counties. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


On the morning of the 7th inst., 


County Alliance met. This was 4 
successful county meeting. Mell 
correspondent was worked for all he 

was worth in this meeting. ina | 
strange to say, the county meeting 


was asked to adjourn in order that | 9 TQ 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED. 


the Salemburg sub might hold a short | 


| session, and I’m glad to say that | 


this writer boarded the train at Me- | 


bane bound for Selma, at which place 
we were met by Bro. 
ham, a prosperous 

farmer of Johnston County, 


and 
and was 
carried over to Smithfield, some four 
miles away. This is a beautiful and 
thriving town, of which much might 
be said in praise. 

We found many of the good people 
(farmers) gathered there, some to at- 
tend the County Farmers’ Alliance, 
and some on the tobacco market. 
About 12 o’clock, noon, number 
gathered in the court house for the 
purpose of hearing a lecture by this 
correspondent. 


a 


After being introduced in a nice 
little speech by Brother Durham, we 
proceeded to make a few scattering 
remarks, after which some of the ex- 
members stated that at heart they 
were for the Alliance and wanted to 
rejoin. 

After being served to a good din- 
ner, we moved off toward Wade, in 
Cumberland County. There we were 
met by our much-esteemed friend 
and State Lecturer, J. C. Bain, 
conveyed us over to his splendid 
home to spend the night most pleas- 
antly. The next day we met a host 
of Cumberland’s good people at Me- 
Millan’s Chapel. Here we had a 
splendid day, and reasons to believe 
that much good was done for our 
eause. After talking to these good 
people for one hour, we were invited 
to gather in the grove with long ta- 
bles groaning under the burden of 
good things to eat, such as would 
have done honor to Delmonico. 


who 


From here we earried by 
Brother Levander Howard, some six- 
teen or eighteen miles the 
country to the growing town of Sa- 
lemburg. Here, like Isaac, we went 
among our mother’s people and were 
And, by the 
way, we found in Salemburg one of 


were 


across 


anxious to claim kin. 


the most flourishing and prosperous 
schools in the State presided over by 
Prof. Edwards, with perhaps 150 
boys and girls representing, I think, 
twenty-six counties. Here at night 
we made a short talk to these boys 


n “How to Make Men.” 


On the morning of the 9th, the 
farmers began to gather from all 
Parts of the county. Prof. Edwards 
kindly tendered the use of his best 
hall, which was packed full of the 
good people of Sampson County. Af- 
ter the choir sang “The Old North 
State” 
ever heard, your correspondent was 
introduced in a most appropriate 
speech by the County Lecturer of 
Sampson County, and proceeded to 
talk to the people about the Farmers’ 
Alliance, its workings, its operations, 
and its hoped-for results. 

Here we had another splendid pic- 
nic dinner, presided over by the good | 


with the best rendering we 


W. A. T. Dur- | 
well-to-do | 


| the community. 





many were that day enrolled as mem- | 
bers of Salem sub, and a kind feel- 


ings went out through the county | 


for the Farmers’ Alliance. 


We went from here to Goldsboro, 


and were met there by Brethren H.T. 
Jones and J. M. Mitchell, and were 
carried out to their homes four miles 
north of Goldsboro. Here in a 
neighboring school house at night, 
we met a number of farmers, their 
wives, sons and daughters, and pro- 
ceeded to talk to them on the needs 
and benefits of organization. And 
we did our best to tell them in a 
plain and simple way the benefits of- 
fered by the Alliance. 

Wherever we went we found the 
Alliance composed of the 
best and most prosperous people of 
I believe the time is 
at hand for the Alliance to move for- 
ward, 
fore the next 


Farmers’ 


State Alliance 





I see no reason why that be- | 
we | 


should not double, triple, yes quad- | 


ruple our present membership. 

I found The Progressive Farmer 
almost in every home, and on every 
center table, and all agreed that it 
was the nieest, cleanest sheet pub- 
lished in the South. 


IT found these | 


people dealing more with the Busi- | 


ness Agency and receiving large ben- | 


efits. Like the Queen that visited 
Solomon, I 
writing, and yet of the 
farms, beautiful homes and kindness 


might spend weeks in | 
splendid | 


of the people, the half would not be | 


told. And so let me say to the good 


people of Johnston, Sampson, Cum- | 
berland and Wayne, (Wake included) | 
from this hill top I lift my hat and, | 


across al the counties that 
tween, I make you my best bow. 
Sincerely, 
H. M. CATES 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Mr. 


Township, 


Lee, 
a load of tobacco 
at the following 
prices: 141 pounds at 25 cents; ope 
pounds at 254% cents; 381 pounds a 

2742 cents; 128 pounds at an 
cents; 24 pounds at 35 cents; 21 
pounds at 36 cents; 73 pounds at 40 
eents; 
pounds at 474% cents. For the 1,067 
pounds he received a check for $320 
after warehouse charges had been 
deducted. 


Mordeeai 
sold 


here Wednesday 


lie be- | 


of Mesdoe | 


93 pounds at 45 cents, and 34 | 


Mr. Lee is one of the best | 


farmers in his section and was highly | 
pleased with the prices the Smith- | 





field tobacconists 


Herald. 


UPSETS ALL PREDICTIONS. 

J. F. Hughes was a_ candidate 
for County Treasurer at Du Pont, 
Ga., but it was predicted that he 
could not live six months. He was 
afflicted with a running abscess on | 
his lung and suffered for three years; 
his life trembled in the balance when 
he heard of Dr. Kings New Discov- 


pay. 





| ery for consumption. He tried it and 


women of Sampson, after which the | 


was finally cured and thus upset the | 
| predictions of all who knew him. It’s 

positively guaranteed for Throat and | 
Lung trouble by all druggists. Price | | 
50c. and $1.00. Trial bottle free. 


Smithfield | 


| Products, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the Society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 


| 





Winter Turf Oats. 




































































2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P. OATS. 

100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2-POUND BAGGING. 

2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 


We are alsc General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 

ACME PEANUT ROASTER. $17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, as they are big money-makers. Write for our circular de- 
soribing this Roaster. 


DD. LL, Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
118>to 124 N. Water Street, - - . - 2 





- ,WILMINGTON, N. C. 





Ci cular of Information Free! 


Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 
LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 


These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are tothe 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 








Stock Raising 
Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 


Entomology TRAINING AND Secreeree: i 
Soil Study No Examinations Required 
Farm Crops BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Ere., _ FOR 


WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. 
Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


| Acireular of information giving full description of 
| the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M, COLLEGE, Raleigh, N.C. 


Farm Chemistry 

Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feeds and Feeding 

Breeds and Breeding 


Offer Extra Sy Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like tq subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper.» 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 











By special arrangement we are 


The Commoner alone per year........ plate 
The Progressive Farmer one per year.. 


The Commoner ( Together one year rar Gf Al 


The Progressive Farmer § 
This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














The North Carolina Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Hair 


at RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 


By the donation of $1,500 from State Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 





Premiums. This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. 
and full information. 

Great display of the Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 
retary T. K. Bruner. Finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. Beautiful Exhibit of Poultry. 
Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses. The Midway will contain many interesting 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. Low rates on railroad. All are invited to Ex- 
hibit free entry charges. Come and carry off premium. Address the Secretary, Raleigh, 


N.C., for particulars. 
HON. J. A. LONG, President. 
J. E. POGUE, Secretary. 
C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 


Send for it, 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. | 





OFFICE: - 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year... 
Single subscription, 6 monttk 
Trial subscription, 3 months.. 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


in ordering change of postoftice. 


106 WEST MARTIN STREET. | 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Old October. 


Old October’s purt’? nigh gone 
And the frosts is comin’ on 
Little heavier every day 

Like our hearts is that away! 
Leaves is changin’ over head, 
Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yeller, with the stems 


| T.oosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 


| 
When sending your renewal be sure to give | 


exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable at “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” Shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. ’03,’”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Cuban Reciprocity or Annexation. 


The inevitable alternative is be- 
tween reciprocity and annexation. 
Some at least of the Congressmen 
who have been opposed to Cuban rec- 
iprocity were the victims of a scheme 
to bankrupt Cuban agriculture in the 
interest of those ready to buy up the 
sugar plantations at a fraction of 
their value. With agriculture and 
industry prostrated in Cuba, it is ob- 
vious that it would be practically im- 
possible to raise a sufficient revenue 
to carry on the new republic success- 
fully. Thus annexation would be 
precipitated, with the sequel of com- 
plete freedom of trade and an enor- 
mous boom in Cuban sugar lands, 
and with the American sugar trust 
in possession as the chief visible ben- 
eficiary. It would be far better to 
make good Mr. McKinley’s promise 
to the Cubans, and to give their 
products favorable access to the 
American market in return for the 
splendid and varied market which a 
prosperous Cuba could give to the 
agricultural and industrial products 
of the United States. The reciproc- 
ity arrangement with Cuba ought to 
be a very liberal one on both sides, 
and eventually it ought to take the 
form of commercial union,—that is 
to say, free trade,—followed, proba- 
bly, at some indefinite future time, 
by political annexation. This is a 
subject that lies near to President 
Roosevelt’s heart, and that is of 
much more immediate concern as an 
issue of practical statesmanship than 





Be sure to give both old and new addresses | And the balance of the trees 


| Gittin’ balder every breeze— 


Like the heads we’re seratchin’ on! 
Old October’s purt night gone. 


I love Old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
*Pears like sort 0’ settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 
Was a-passin’ out o’ sight 

Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin? down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 

I love Old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 

Old October knocks me out!— 

I sleep well enough at night— 

And the blamedest appetite 

Ever mortal man possessed— 

Last thing et, it tastes the best !— 

Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 

Tles and limbers up my jaws 

Fer raal service, sich as new 

Pork, spareribs, and sausage, too— 

Yit, fer all, they’se somepin’ ’bout 

Old October knocks me out! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





HAULING CORN FODDER. 


| 


| their free catalogues, and see if their | 


proposition does not impress you as 
being a particularly good one at this 











time of year. Write for ain 
to-day. 
| 
THE MARKETS | 
| 
| 
RALEIGH COTTON, | 
| Raleigh, N. C., October 25, 1902. | 
Receipts ....... : 119 bales | 
FMRI 9 shh ceieiicadGedeisscavacsicwees P4@8 | 
| Price this day last year......... : . oe 
Receipts this season..... 6 931 
| Receipts last SCasOM:...............ccccssecesesces 2 597 
Cottonseed, per bushel... ........................ 24 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE, 
Charlotte, N, C., October 25, 1902. 
fe Ce ee ee ne : Sree $ 75 @# 00 
| Chickens—spring .... 15 @ 22 
| Hens—per head............. . .... 28 @ 30 
ere 18 
Beeswax 20 @ 22 
Turkeys sais 10@ 12% 
NED ide waties- eosadeveedes 88 @ 90 
Se ees on ivsvecenseey AO ae 
MN cata + ca5id bases gesicbs: Caneeoned : 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed................. een: 
ee are eons scus 80 @ 85 
ORB <4 sateceeuy cnaae : tied CF OTD 
Bey Os ncn. a 56652 1 00 
Sherlings ..... er 8 @ 9 
(2 U CSS RAaE SE aa 9@ 10 
Skins—ca'f........... W@ Ww 
|) ee 10 
Tallow—unrendered ; 2@ 24% 


With the biggest and perhaps the | 


heaviest crop of fodder ever harvest- 
ed, and with the fields cut up as they 
are by the unusual fall of rains, 
farmers are puzzled as to just how 
to take care of their fodder. 


In this emergeney we want to call | 


your attention to the low down broad 
wheel Handy Wagon made by the 
Electric Wheel Company, of Quincy, 
Illinois. This wagon at all times is 
one of the most convenient and use- 
ful articles a man could have on the | 
farm. Is particularly useful in get- | 
ting in the fodder and other late fall 
work. Most of our readers who have 
used this wagon are profuse in their 
praises of it. Some say they would 
not be without a handy wagon for 


| three times what it cost. 





Those of our readers who do not 


| feel that they wish to make the nec- 


/essary outlay to buy 


the regulation of trusts or the revi- | 


sion of the tariff—From “The Prog- 
ress of the World,” 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Oc- 
tober. 





Chattanooga, Tenn., felt an earth- 
quake shock October 18. 





A LOVE LETTER. 


one of these 
wagons at the present time may have 
one by simply buying a set of the 


; ; | Electric Wheels, such as are shown 
in the American | : 
| in the cut. 


They are made in a great 
variety of heights and are made to 
fit any wagon. The simple removing 
of the old high wheels and substitut- 
ing a set of the Electric’s makes a 
handy convenient low down wagon at 


| a very small item of cost. 


Would not interest you if you’re | 


looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: 
with an ugly sore for a year, but a 
box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 
me. It’s the best salve on earth.” 
25e. at all drug stores. 


eT suffered | 


All of the goods turned out by the 
Electric Wheel Company are made 
of the best material, and they are the 
kind of people we have talked so 
much about in the past. That is to 
say, they are wise enough to know 
that the way their success has been 
achieved is by making every buyer 
a loyal enthusiastic exponent of their 
goods. 


We suggest that you get one of 

















\s i o-* For 
; 200 Egg 
)INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
/°88 Write for catalog to-day. 


/GEO. H H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 















— IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 
Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
#5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 
sail Bostrom, ‘Brady Tlfg. Co., 
8134 W.Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girlin 
a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessicn{of 
such a scho | will begin September 2, 
1902, at Lemon Springs, in Moore County. 
Board and tuition both for $7.00 per 
month. 

For further information,"address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, N. C, 

















We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
port on atentatility. For free book, 


free 
How wsecureT BANE MARKS Vite 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PERE EEG RS fg PI 








The INTERIOR Appeals to that Which 
is best in the Life of the Family. 


THE INTERIOR. 


An ideal Christian family paper. <A leading Pres- 
byterian weekly. With sixteen ably edited depart- 
ments ; with never less than thirty-six pages in its 
weekly issues ; with renowned contributors ; beau- 
tiful special numbers and handsome illustrations, it 
is not surpassed by any publication for any price, 

Included in its many departments, each edited by 
men of special ability in their line, might be men- 
mentioned the following : 


The World, 
Editorial ‘Topics, 
Contributed Articles, 
Religious World 
Lighter Literature, Book Reviews. 
Our Young People. Church News, 
Financial Review. 


Missionary Work, 
Church Service, 
Piths and Points, 
The Home, 


A postal card request will bring you sample copies, 
Yearly Subscription Rate 82.50. 
Address, THE INTERIOR 
69 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Tn. 


| free of charge. 











TO STATE FAIR VISITORS ! 


A.B. STRONACH CO. 


Buying or visiting you will be cordi- 
ally welcomed in our house. Anything 
that you do not wish to be troubled with 
at the Fair Grounds will be taken care of 












The Best at the Most 
Economical Prices in 


DRESS GOODS, 
Notions, Coat Suits, Furs, Shoes, Ete. 


A. B. STRONACH C0., 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST., To 
216 WILMINGTON ST. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Italian Queens for Sale. 
$1.00 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not ‘give you 
better results than any $2 or $8 Queen you ever 
purchased will return your money. Also, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 

WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 






















SEABOARD 


Air LinE Rartway 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to Bi incipal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia and Mexico, reaching the’ Capitals of six 








States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Dal 
No. 31 No. ¥ 
Lv Daisigh. SAL 412am 7277 
Ar Hamlet, ” 70) am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, seg 935am 10am 
Lv Gamat, “ 103;am 1(6am 
Ar Savannah, ” 210pm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, bie 70 pm 9156am 
Ar Tamva « 645am 64 pm 
No. 83. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, yA 700am 7380 pm 
ar Chane sd 12156 pm 
ae ye ae 10(8 am 
Ar Atlan as 855 pm 
Ar eek 5640 pm 
Ar Macon, 730 pm 
Mon 920 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala. L 265 am 
Ar New Orleans, 725am 
Ar Nashville, . 406 am 
Ar Memphis, 415 pm 
WORTHWARDB. 
No. 82 No. 38 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13.am ltdam 
Ar Norlina, oF 832am 10pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 715am 685 pm 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 135am 11% am 
Ar Norlina, bad 832am 12pm 
Ar Richmond, “ 63am 455 pm 
Ar Washington, P R Meneses 10am 838 pm 
Ar New york, "OD BS C0... sescssneenee &130 Pm 
Ar Baltimore 12am 1125 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 136pm 366am 
Ar New Yor 413 pm 6é6%30am 
Ar Washington N & W SB, ............. 655 &m 
Ar Baltimore, 8P seosseeveee 2645 & MM 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N, 6 46 pm bluam 
Ar New Yo 8l5pm 8Mam 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 


Time 

Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Florida East Coast points, and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


pitta =r Ls 3 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEI AS 
FOLLOWS: 

F.om North. 

Gt MR occ spinksadnasassainunnnathasacariannnasae aaeaiaa - (fom 








From South. 














No, 34 at 130am | 

RTGhs BAN ALL ss asasisaasasaaséssaanacseds paces unacnassaanaxos 1100am 

IR tTIE OEE 5: 5: sons iceaanasehenapanssabedcnnpunkesnendneonae 11380am 
Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
H. S. LEARD, 7. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 















